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MODE or HUNTING razr BADGER, JAGUAR, anp OTTER 1n SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE BADGER. 

UNTING this useful animal forms 

a source of amusement and emol- 
ument to the Indians of Bocca Mon- 
tana Albarregas, and most tribes that 
inhabit the higher regions of the Cor- 
dilleras, from Coro to Cumana. As 
there are no stated periods for taking 
it, although in the months of August, 
September, and October it is certainly 
fattest, they continue to search for it 
the whole year round, unless during 
the breeding season, when the: flesh is 
rank and lean, and the lard or batter, 
manteca, rancid. In making their 
hunting dispositions, they form par- 
ties of seven or eight, or more. When 
the tribe is numerous, they will some- 
times take five, six, or seven miles in a 
sweep over the country : and such is 
their dexterity and address in taking 
these animals, that they will nearly 
clear it for five or six years of badgers, 
notwithstanding all the obstruction of 
brushwood, cover, &c. &c. In these 
excursions they are accompanied by a 
number of women and boys, whose 
business it is to build temporary huts, 
cook, collect fruits, and lastly, to cure 
what badger hams and gammons the 
men caich: this is no sinecure, and al- 
though they rest dering the night, the 
day ushers them in more labour than 
comes to the hunters’ share. When 
they arrive at the badgers’ haunts,— 
generally in high situations, contiguous 
to rocks, for the purpose of burrowing 
when hard pressed,—they soon dis- 
cover his traces by the manner. in 
which he scrapes for pistachios and 
other oblong nuts, the names of which 
{ forget. They then search the rock 
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until they find the burrow, and also 
under the projecting roots of la 

trees, the hollows of which afford them 
shelter. .When the burrows are in 
trees, they seldom give themselves the 
trouble of erecting pitfalls for them, as 
their curs kill and drag them out, or 
else they dig them out. When the 
burrows are in the rocks, they set to 
work to erect pitfalls, or traps, in the 
building of which they display a regue 
larity and system that would do credit 
to an European mason. As the falls 
are four feet by four in height and 
breadth, the flags with which they are 
built are so closely set, as to prevent 
the creature introducing his paw-nails 
between them, for his strength is such 
that he would raise a stone of two or 
three hundred weight. As ae 
family generally consists of or 
eight, the hunters set as many of those 
pitfalls in their way as will intercept 
them, one by one, in making their pas+ 
sage to their burrows, and «frequently 
one in the mouth of the barrow, pro- 
vided it is large enough, covering them 
with turf, earth, and leaves over little 
twigs. As soon as they have madea 
sufficient number, with incredible la- 
bour and perseverance, using no other 
implements than their hatchets and 
stone-hammers, the covering-flag is 
placed over; at the back of ‘thisthey 
place a quantity of rubbish, so as to 
give weight to its fall,and plant bushes 
so artfully as to deceive a stranger, 
forming a lane, through which’ the 
creature must necessarily pass to his 
burrow. Then one or two ascend the 
trees or highest rock, to givé notice of 
the badger’s approach; while ‘another 
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is buried in sight of the traps in such a 
manner as to be covered with leaves, 
and in such a posture, as to observe 
the creatures coming toward the traps, 
and hurry them into them by missiles, 
but never attempts to show himself 
until the badger passes him. In this 
manner, the remainder of the party 
advance into the brushwood and then 
let loose their dogs, who, on scenting 
the badgers, set up a whining cry, ac- 
companied by the rattles of the Indians, 
making the badger start, and betake 
himself to his burrow. Sometimes 
seven or eight will start together, the 
most of which are always caught; but 
should one escape, they again hunt the 
ground over. If their party is not nu- 
merous enough, the women join after 
the first chase, as the danger of coming 
in contact with tigers is over, the first 
noise having started them as well as 
most noxious creatures. Indeed, the 
badger is seldom found near the jungle, 
as he is not fond of such neighbours. 
Should one escape the traps, which is 
very seldom the case, they leave the 
traps set day and night, and a man to 
watch him, until hunger forces him to 
quit his subterraneous abode. Some- 
times the Indian curs will enter, and 
kill the creature, if his burrow is large 
enough to admit them; yet he often 
makes them retreat, provided they 
cannot surround him, although those 
curs are certainly superior to our Eu- 
ropean terriers in bite, and tenacity of 
their hold. Whenever a badger earths, 
the Indians cast lots, to know which 
shall watch until the badger breaks, 
leaving him two days’ provisions in the 
mean time, supposing this to be the 
usual time until the animal bolts. But 
itis sometimes a‘ toss-up which will 
hold out longest, especially if it be an 
old er: but even here the Indian 
has decidedly the advantage, as he is 
known to endure four days’ hunger, 
without any bad results. If it happens 
in harvest, he is pretty well off; for 
his cunning makes him an overmatch 
for the animal, and he always carries 
the image of a man of rude workman- 
ship, which he sets before the earth, 
supported by twigs in a moving posi- 
tion: this prevents the badger stirring 
while the Indian goes in quest of food, 
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a work of little time with him, as he is 
satisfied with the first thing he finds: 
he soon returns te await the coming 
out of his subterraneous visitor, as the 
disgrace of returning without the bad- 
ger is shocking to a hunter, and debars 
his ever being a-guapo or warrior, until 
he can, by some very extraordinary 
feat, wipe this stain off his name. 
They also use the noose or snare to 
catch these creatures, which is placed 
across the pathways, like rabbit-wires, 
with this exception—that the Indian’s 
snare is attached to a spring-pole, that 
suspends and strangles the creature. 
The South American badger is larger 
than those in Europe, and much 
browner: he is also much easier killed. 

Perhaps its habits are the most social 
of any quadruped in the universe ; it is 
not known to quarrel with any other 
quadruped ; even the fox, pole-cat, 
stinkard, the opossum, the land-crab 
and snake make it resign its abode, al- 
though it is much stronger than any of 
them. Italso lives in the greatest har- 
mony with its own species, subsisting 
principally on nuts, roots, and vegeta- 
bles; and is cleanly in its habits, being 
observed to perform its ablution while 
the dew is on the ground. The In- 
dians count two species of it, viz. the 
Marano, or pig-badger; and the Pero, 
or dog-badger. I am informed the 
former roots for its amusement like a 
pig; they bring forth two three and 
four at a litter, and preserve them care- 
fully. Badger hams are certainly de- 
licious, and the sale of them was pro- 
hibited but to the Viceroy, who gene- 
rally shipped a quantity of them annu- 
ally to Madrid, for the use of their au- 
gust Majesties; now they are purchas- 
ed for one-fourth of the original value, 
as the Viceroy sometimes paid eight 
or ten dollars for a pair of gammons. 
The way of curing them perhaps con- 
tributed to their flavour, which was 
simply to rub them with: coarse sugar 
and Chili pepper, each day, pressing 
them very hard until quite dry. This 
source of emolument would have been 
considerable to these hunting. tribes 
were they not cheated and made tribu- 
tary to the Viceroy, as they had to 
give him a dozen first, and afterwards 
take trinkets out of the stores at what- 
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ever price he chose to demand. The 
butter, or Manteca de. Marano, as they 
call the lard, was also in great demand 
among the grandees, who fried most of 
their food in it. A party of eight would 
destroy two or three hundred badgers 
and a quantity of deer, on their return 
home, beside guanas. ‘These hunting 
parties are so delightful, even to the 
women, that the hopes of being allow- 
ed to accompany the men will be a 
stimulus to conduct themselves proper- 
ly the year round. On those excur- 
sions they live well, and seem more 
happy than during the rainy season : 
in their way home they travel day and 
night rapidly, in spite of all obstruc- 
tions, carrying long poles between 
them, on which the animals are slung ; 
the skins and lard the boys carry. The 
women are certainly the heaviest 
loaded, and must keep pace with those 
gentry ; the dogs too are better fed 
during this period, and seem to return 
with regret. A cloud of vultures gen- 
erally hover over them, and are seen 
by their clans a day or two before they 
arrive, who make every preparation to 
receive them: their return is greeted 
like that of victors. The rainy nights 
are passed in recounting their exploits 
one to another. 
THE JAGUAR. 

The taking of this fierce creature 
forms a portion of the warlike features 
distinguishing the Indians of South 
America, particularly the Laneros, or 
men of the plains, though these crea- 
tures invariably avoid the haunts of 
men, and commit very little depreda- 
tions on any property unless sheep and 
goats, as the forest affords them plenty 
of prey, and their sagacity is great in 
discovering the numerous herds of deer 
and mountain goats. Fierce in his 
habits, he will not attack man, unless 
he scents human blood; in this case 
his thirst gets the better of him, and he 
has been frequently known at night to 
leap over six or seven file of men, in 
attempting to reach a wounded man: 
of this the Laneros are so well con- 
vinced that they encompass the wound- 
ed. One inducement a Laneros has 
in pursuing the jaguar is the honour of 
the feat,—for the value of its skin, and 
the little depredations it commits on 
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his flocks, would never, I apprehend, 
induce him to risk a single combat 
with such fierce animals ; but there is 
a stronger stimulus, viz. that killing 
seven jaguars, or six tigers, will give. 
him the title of guapo, or warrior, and 
entitle him to choose the fattest virgin 
for his companion in the tribe ; for 
with them the lady who is most en bon 
point is most beautiful. This alone is 
a sufficient inducement; and they en- 
deavour to complete their task as early 
as the age of seventeen. On the ap- 
proach of the breeding season, they 
watch with great assiduity the battles 
that take place between the male and 
female, as this is a sure indication of 
her littering, not wishing to have the 
male know where she deposits the 
cubs, as some naturalists assert that 
he eats them; others, that he hugs 
them to death. However this be, she 
never suffers him to approach the jun- 
gle, if I may be allowed to call it so, 
until they are able to run after her. 
During this period, he awaits her with 
the most tender solicitude, and even 
brings her a portion of his prey. He 
is seen hovering instinctively about the 
place where she is couched at noon- 
tide. When the Laneros perceives 
this, he envelops himself in a jaguar’s 
skin, and approaches him, taking good 
care to have the wind in his favour, 
as the jaguar’s keen scent would soon 
discover the imposition. Even’ this 
sagacity and instinct they think they 
have got over, by burning plantain - 
leaves so as to take away any human 
scent the body has for hours ; though 
this is probably a fancy. As soon as 
the Laneros perceives the jaguar, he 
runs from him on all fours, and en- 
deavours to mimic the whining cry of 
the beast, which by some is said to be 
like a cat, or like hogs crouching in a 
stye; the latter is what I would com- 
pare them to, as I have seen them mus- 
tering by night previous to hunting. 
As soon as the male perceives him, he 
bounds towards him ; when the Lane- 
ros dexterously throws the noose over 
him, and soon strangles him. Some 
times he wounds him with his lance; 
and then a sanguinary conflict ‘takes 
place. As the Laneros has his left 
arm well bound round with tanned 
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horse-skin, impervious to the jaguar’s 
tusks, he presents his left hand ; as soon 
as the jaguar seizes it, he is stabbed 
with a long knife, which seldom misses 
the heart, as the principal excellence 
of a guapo is killing the beast with as 
few stabs as possible. As soon as he 
despatches the male, the female be- 
comes an easy prey. Sometimes the 
Laneros, when their numbers are com- 
plete, will, to prove their dexterity and 
address, decoy the jaguar into a defile, 
when the man uncovers and shows 
himself; the jaguar endeavours to re- 
treat, but is prevented by other In- 
dians, who scare him with fire-brands, 
for they can produce fire by rubbing 
two pieces of wood together, as quick 
as if with tinder. In this manner they 
sometimes worry him with dogs, while 
they keep him at bay until the women 
arrive to witness their cruelty. As the 
jaguar gets frantic, he endeavours to 
bite at every thing near him; as often 
as the creature opens his mouth he is 
sure to have a burning torch rammed 
into his throat, until madness exhausts 
him, and he is no longer able to close 
his jaws; then the women and boys 
descend from their high positions, chop 
off his paws, hammer out his teeth, and 
often skin him alive, while the boys 
are smeared with the blood, in order to 
make them good warriors, and the 
mothers take delight in seeing the ani- 
mosity they have to the creature, even 
when no longer able to do any injury. 
As to the female jaguar, they have 
only to come near her couching-place 
to provoke a quarrel, as she will often 
attack them before they are within 
two hundred yards of it: in her they 
sometimes find a more formidable ene- 
my than in the male, although much 
inferior in point of size and strength, 
but more subtle and crafty : their bite 
is difficult to heal, and the Laneros 
think a wound from a jaguar a great 
disgrace ; so much so that a young as- 
pirant for the title of guapo, who had 
the misfortune of being wounded in a 
rencontre, was so much ashamed of 
acknowledging it, that he suffered a 
mortification sooner than expose the 
wound, although he was well aware the 
Women possessed a salve that would 
cure him. 





THE OTTER. 
Pero de Agua water-dog, and otter 
are synonimous terms in both lan- 
guages. As hunting this species of 
otter in South America forms a recrea- 
tion for the grandees or better sort of 
gentry for two or three months in the 
year, like our grousing or partridge 
shooting parties,an account of their 
aquatic excursions may prove interest- 
ing. In the month of May the parties 
assemble by previous arrangement, 
composed principally of the chief in- 
habitants of these districts and their 
relatives or clans and visitors, male 
slaves, muleteers, &c. Having as- 
cended the waterfalls, they encamp 
near those clear and transparent rivers 
in which otters abound in great num- 
bers. After the business of physicking 
the blood-hounds and a species of 
bluish cur without any hair, they make 
their hunting dispositions, and appoint 
their land and water captains to head 
each party; the duty of the latter is to 
stand in the prow of the canoe and 
cheer the dogs to the prey. A hunts- 
man, in fact, is mostly an Indian, as 
those dogs will not hunt to any other 
tongue; what this is owing to, whether 
custom or sagacity, I know not, but it 
is certainly the case; however, the 
young Spaniards and Creoles have lat- 
terly remedied this defect, and are now 
as well qualified to hunt a hloodhound 
in the Indian tongue as an Indian him- 
self. Both parties having armed them- 
selves with otter spears, barbed like 
harpoons, and with long handles 
made of rough light wood about ten 
feet or more, they cheer on the blood- 
hounds, who no sooner wind the pre 
than they join chorus with their hunts- 
men, until they arrive near the Calle 
Pero, or otter city, when the land party 
divide into three; one watch; another 
ascend the ford; while the others poke 
the banks, in order to eject the crea- 
ture. As soon as he is started, the 
hounds are again in full cry, and the 
curs are loosed to dive after him, and 
will relieve each other in this task : as 
soon as one is up down goes the other, 
while the hounds keep up the cry in 
the water at a slow pace, until they 
eventually force the creature to the 
head of the stream into shallow water, 











where these curs either snap bim up or 
he is speared by the hunters; after 
this, the hounds are allowed the grati- 
fication of mouthing him until satisfied, 
when they again return to depopulate 
this litthe commonwealth of otters. 
After all the old otters have fled, the 
young ones betake themselves to the 
uppermost recesses of their burrows, 
and defend themselves with great ob- 
stinacy when they are dug out of their 
dirty habitation; a slight blow on the 
forehead will soon despatch them, as 
that seems their most vulnerable part. 
In their abode the head, fins, tails and 
fragments of several species of fish are 
to be seen, for the otter is, like most 
aquatic monsters, a glutton ; as he sel- 
dom eats more than a mouthful of each 
fish, he must cause frightful destruction 
among the finny race, and his depreda- 
tion causes his haunts to be found out 
at low water, when the hounds would 
pass him: Abbé Ricardo, who wrote 
a little treatise on the history of this 
animal, about a century ago, (in good 
preservation in the Cathedral of Car- 
raccas) relates, that while the parent 
otters are in existence, they do not suf- 
fer the young gentry to attempt propa- 
gating, but that the young are two or 
three years under their parents’ guar- 
dianship : one thing is very certain, 
in the same community are to be met 
three or four different generations of 
those creatures under the guidance of 
their patriarch. The alligator is the 
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only aquatic enemy of this creature, 
with the exception of the shark, with 
whom he has very little intercourse. 
It seems Father Ricardo caused a cage- 
pond to be erected in his garden, in 
order to study their natural history. 
His little legend teems with amusing 
anecdotes of the aboriginal hunters, of 
whose club he was a member ; those 
gentry, he said, during such excursions, 
lived well. Certainly, the echoing cry 
of hounds and hunters is the most de- 
lightful I ever heard. It vibrates 
through every glen at the distance of 
five or six miles. 

The colour of the South American 
otter is different from that of the Eu- 
ropean; the latter is much darker; 
and the male is still darker than the 
female, who generally gets brown while 
suckling her puppies; Abbé Ricardo 
says that they change coats. The skin 
is now more valuable than formerly, as 
General Parr’s cavalry use them for 
pistol-covers, and foraging regimental 
caps are made of them. They also use 
their skins for segar cases, and the In- 
dians eat the flesh. In destroying fish, 
the otter rejects the head, and will not 
use it, although pressed by hunger. In 
Buenos Ayres there is one quite do- 
mesticated, which will invariably bring 
home what it gets in the river: but 
tame habits make it lazy and indolent ; 
it is vicious during the breeding season, 
and is obliged to be chained. 
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MY FIRST-BORN, SMILING. 


SAGE Sibyls say, when infants smile, 
Angelic forms before them shine— 

A holy guard, ere worldly guile 
Has mark’d their brows with sorrow’s line. 


When thy pure lips, my cherub boy, 
And fair blue eyes, smile softly bright : 
Lips—fit to hymn in Heaven their joy— 
Eyes—clear as Bethle’m’s guiding light : 


Then do I wish one sainted form— 
One form alone may guard thy soul: 

Thy mother, boy, has pass’d the storm, 
The conflict of an earthly goal. 





Many a year she taught my view, 

My thoughts to bend with things above— 
Many a year, no care I knew :— 

Who can feel care when mothers love ? 


But she is gone, my blue-eyed boy ; 
I heard the last convulsive sigh— 
I knew there was an end to joy— 
I felt that charity could die! 


Spirit of her who loved me well ! 
Take thy bright palm and hie thee down: 
Guide thou my child on Earth from Hell— 
Lead, when he dies, to Heaven’s bright crown. 
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KARL AND HIS HORSE NICOLAUS. 


YOUNG German who was serv- 

ing his time te a- jeweller, at 
Magdeburg, was allowed by his mas- 
ter, in the third year of his appren- 
ticeship, to go to Brunswick to see his 
parents. That he might effect this 
with comfort to himself, and in a way 
worthy of the assistant of a reputable 
tradesman and public functionary of 
Magdeburg, his master lent him one of 
his own horses, and provided him with 
money; whilst the old cook, with 
whom he was a great favourite, filled 
his wallet with all the dainties that she 
could lay her hands upon, and gave 
him sundry well-meaning hints and ad- 
monitions touching the temptations 
that awaited him in Brunswick. It 
was on the morning of Midsummer- 
day, in the year 1612, that he arose 
at six o’clock, lighted his travelling 
pipe, and mounted the steed, whic by 
no means seemed to sympathize with 
his rider in the pleasure to be derived 
from the prospect of a long journey. 
He was in truth a sluggish beast, over- 
fed and under-worked, and apparently 
upon such good terms with himself 
that, when he took any thing into his 
head, the whip was of no avail, and 
the spur, however manfully applied, 
could not drive him from his purpose. 
He was so fat, that Karl, although a 
handsome stripling, looked with his 
legs sticking out almost at right angles 
like a Y turned upside down. “ The 
devil take thee on our journey (said 
Karl) if thou go not more speedily than 
at present. Would 1 had all the mo- 
ney that has been expended on thee in 
the article of whips; truly with that I 
might buy a better animal than thou 
art, or hast been, or ever wilt be.” 
As he concluded his petulant, but, un- 
der all the circumstances, excusable 
harangue, Nicolaus (for that was his 
horse’s name) shook his head, and gave 
two or three most significant neighs, 
which seemed pretty much the same 
as “ Hold thy peace, and speak not of 
that which thou understandest not! 
Assuredly I am the best judge of what 
pace is most proper for me and advisa- 





ble for thee: [am come to years of 
discretion, and shall take especial care 
of thy neck and my own health and 
comfort!” Well! on they jogged, 
every now and then renewing this kind 
of conversation, which always ended 
in the same manner. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Karl, to the 
entire satisfaction of Nicolaus, alighted 
at the ‘Three Golden Bottles, a small 
herberge, or public-house, situated at 
the extremity of a hamlet, replenished 
his meerschuum, and seated himself in 
a room set apart for the more respecta- 
ble visitors of this notable house of en- 
tertainment, on the outside of which 
hung a board, whose crooked letters 
indicated to travellers that— 


Horses might a stable find, 
And men have liquors to their mind. 


At one corner of the room he be- 
held two persons playing at cards, and 
remarked that one of them, who ap- 
peared by his dress and the sums of 
money that he staked to be a substan- 
tial farmer, continually lost; at which 
the other, who was a dark mysterious 
looking man, only smiled, and every 
now and then incited him to continue 
his destructive course, by saying, “ It 
is your turn now! play boldly—the 
luck cannot always keep to one side. 
Come! to give you a better chance, I 
will put down double to your single 
stakes.” The farmer, buoyed up with 
the hope of regaining his money, which 
was indeed the greater part of what he 
possessed in the world, played on until 
he had lost all, and then, burning with 
ill-concealed rage and disappointment, 
rushed out of the room, whilst he, who 
had made himself the possessor of his 
wealth, laughed thrice loudly and tri- 
umphantly, and stole out, as Karl sup- 
posed, to follow his unfortunate com- 
panion. Now, our young traveller had 
looked on attentively, and saw the re- 
sult of their gaming with no very 
pleasant feelings. He was in particu- 


lar shocked and indignant at the cold- 
hearted laugh that escaped from the 
dark lips of the stranger. 


Karl drank 








his wine faster and faster, and puffed 
out his smoke from his pipe with 
greater rapidity and in larger volumes 
than he had heretofore done. He was 
vexed at the defeat and triumph he had 
just witnessed, and vowed in his own 
mind, should the man who had last left 
him return, to stake all that his master 
had given him, rather than that he 
should carry it with so high a hand. 
The fact is, the old cook, to whom we 
have already alluded, had given Karla 
very respectable initiation into the 
mystery of card-playing, on divers 
cold winters’ nights by the kitchen fire. 
Now, the game at which the strangers 
had been engaged was the very one 
on which he prided himself not a lit- 
tle. The truth must be spoken—mine. 
is not a perfect hero. Besides being 
double loaded with ambition, he was 
primed with vanity, which no sooner 
encountered the match of opposition 
than explosion took place, which made 
many rather cautious of coming in his 
way. In a short time the successful 
stranger re-entered the chamber, but 
his adversary came not withhim. He 
challenged Karl, who instantly accept- 
ed the offer, called for more wine, and 
again filled his pipe. He played for 
very small stakes, yet his little purse 
was getting lower and lower, for the 
stranger had an advantage over him 
which he was slow to believe, but 
which was at last too evident. At 
length he had little more than sufficient 
remaining to discharge the bill of the 
herbergist, and arose from the table 
with impatience and vexation. It is 
doubtful whether the loss of the money 
affected him so much as the wound 
that his youthful pride had suffered. 
He was turning to depart, when the 
laugh, or rather yell, of his companion 
checked him. Stung to the soul by 
the insult he had just received, Karl 
flew towards him and aimed a blow 
full at his face, but, in the act of doing 
so, fell forward on his hands. He 
sprang up, but the stranger was gone, 
although the door had been and was 
still closed and the windows were 
down. Karl’s anger now gave place 
to astonishment. He was convinced 
that the stranger had dealings with the 


devil; nay, he almost thought he had 
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been gambling with the arch master of 
the ceremonies himself. He found 
also that either astonishment or Rhe- 
nish wine had had the effect of making 
his steps indecisive, his head giddy, 
and reduced the chance of keeping on 
his legs, and the risk of falling down, 
to pretty even terms. He however 
paid his host, and, without knowing 
how he got there, found himself on the 
back of Nicolaus, riding along as it 
appeared to him much more rapidly 
than usual. What surprised him most 
of all was, that everything around bim 
seemed likewise to have gotten the 
travelling mania. There were some 
fine old elms going at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, and, what was very re- 
markable, some little shrubs that grew 
near appeared to keep up with them. 
A large farm house was in pursuit of a 
barn, but they were so well matched, 
that there was little hope of its being 
overtaken. There was also an admi- 
rable steeple-chase between the heads 
of two distant churches, and a boy who 
was sitting on a bank by the road side 
rode past him in excellent style. 
“This may be all very agreeable (mut- 
tered Karl) to the parties concerned, 
but, for my part, I care not how soon 
they finish their long-winded race. 
Stop, stop—Nicolaus, ne galloping if it 
please thee, thou unruly steed of Satan. 
Whenever I have desired thee to use 
thy speed, thou hast gone slow enough, 
and now thou must, out of thy very 
obstinacy, and regardless of my safety, 
hurry on as if thy master were behind 
thee!” He pulled the rein as he fin- 
ished speaking, and Nicolaus suddenly 
stood still. His rider had awakened 
him from a fine sleeping jog-trot, and 
he looked as if he much marvelled 
what satisfactory reason could be given 
for it. There was no stable near, 
which doubtless appeared to him the 
only fair excuse for a full stop, nor was 
there the least sign of provender. 
However, for once, he seemed deter- 
mined to do as his rider wished, and 
still he stood 
As Hildebrand the gallant knighte, 
Who saw his ladye’s ghost at nighte 


Throwe off the veiling palle and shroude, 
And vanish through a parted cloude, 


Karl began to be better satisfied, for 
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as he had before conceived that he 
was riding ata gallop when Nicolaus 
was innocent of everything save and 
except the jog-trot before mentioned, 

so he now thought that he was enjoying 
a very pleasant lady-like canter, when 
in truth he was as immovable as his 
majesty of Charing Cross. After rid- 
ing on for some time at the rate of no 
miles an hour, he fell asleep, and a lit- 
tle after, as an almost necessary conse- 
quence, fell from his saddle. His fall, 
however, was broken by a bed of net- 
tles, which seemed to have grown 
there for his especial accommodation ; 
but he was not so grateful as he should 
have been, for he threw away some 
very choice German to anathematize 
them. To be sure he had lost his mo- 
ney, a circumstance which seldom 
tends to sweeten a man’s temper or to 
put him in good humour; but what 
then-? Had he fallen direct to the 
ground he might have broken an arm, 
or leg, aye, or even his neck, whereas 
he was now only stung all over his 
face and hands, and ought to have re- 
turned thanks to the Virgin that it was 
no worse. Were all mankind to act 
upon this suggestion there would not 
be a single unhappy person living. 

The criminal sentenced to a short im- 
prisonment would bless his stars and 
feel happy that it was not a long one ; 
the convict ordered for transportation 
might console himself with the idea 
that it was better than being hanged ; 
and the man who should be doomed 
“ Jongam literam facere,” or, in plain 
terms, who had received a promise of 
being hanged, might still be delighted 
in thinking how far preferable it is to 
burning. It is bad policy to fancy our 
own ills greater than those of others, 
for in proportion as we magnify the 
evils of life, we increase our imaginary 
sufferings in enduring them. But to 
return to Karl; he left his master’s 
horse to amuse himself as he might 
think fit, placed himself under a tree, 
and in a minute more was fast asleep. 

Nicolaus, who, to do him justice, was 
' not always insensible to the force of 
good example, deliberately walked to a 
spot opposite Karl’s resting place, 
laid himself down, and, after a few pre- 
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liminary nods, imitated his master to 
the life. 

Karl had been but a short time 
asleep, when confused and crowded 
dreams of what had lately happened 
disturbed his repose. ‘The dark stran- 
ger whom he met at the inn was the 
principal actor in the somnambulatory 
drama that was going on. Karl be- 
held and heard him with shuddering 
and with horror, although, when su- 
perstition was out of the case, he had 
little fear in his composition, as was 
manifested on various occasions when 
his high spirit seemed to take but one 
leap from his heart to his fist, io knock 
those down from whom he considered 
he had received an affront. He got his 
first rudiments, however, of supersti- 
tious lore from his nurse, and the old 
cook at his master’s completed his 
education in that particular branch. 
The devil was generally the hero of 
most of her stories, and, to speak dis- 
interestedly, she scarcely gave him his 
due. Nothing was done, however dia- 
bolical, that was not immediately put 
down to his account ; and she often 
found afterwards, that what she had at- 
tributed to him had been committed by 
persons who had passed in the world 
as pious and God-fearing characters. 
The ghost stories that he heard had 
their effect upon Karl in no ordinary 
degree, and imbued bim with all the 
visionary and romantic ideas that 
often lead youth into error, but at the 
same time thruw acharm over that pe- 
riod of life 

When hearts have not a dream of sorrow, 

And thought scarce ventures to the morrow, 

But takes its light and tripping way 

Through all the pleasures of to-day. 

He suddenly awoke from his slum- 
bers, and found Nicolaus standing 
close beside him. The bright tints 
of day were departing, and twilight 
was scattering her rose-bues over the 
cloudless face of heaven. Tranquillity 


reigned the goddess of the scene, and 
the winds and the birds and the waters 
paid her their silent homage. 

Karl had not rested sufficiently to 
maintain his equilibrium with any cer- 
tainty, but he mounted his steed with a 
determination of proceeding as quickly 














as it might please his pertinacious 
four-footed companion. He gave Ni- 
colaus his head, who seemed to move 
along with no inconsiderable alacrity ; 
indeed, at times his master was by no 
means too proud of his equestrian 
talent to prevent his occasionally re- 
sorting to the mane, which, although 
not perfectly jockey-like, possessed the 
advantage of keeping him in bis sad- 
dle—no small consideration by the 
bye to a youth with only about one- 
third of his senses about him—the more 
sO as no one was near to scrutinize his 
actions. Well, on he went, thinking 
of the pleasures that awaited him at 
Brunswick, and anticipating the kind 
welcome he should receive from his 
relatives and friends, when he was 
suddenly aroused from his waking 
dream by hearing the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs close at his side. He 
turned his head, and was startled to 
find the same tall dark figure who 
had contrived to make him ride so 
much lighter, by ridding bim of several 
supernumerary ‘silver pieces at the inn, 
on a black steed, which exactly kept 
pace with his own enimal. At the 
first moment, Karl thought of endea- 
vouring to persuade Nicolaus to use 
his best speed, by a manful applica- 
tion of the whip; but when he con- 


sidered the unyielding attributes of 


his stoical quadruped, he gave up the 
idea in despair. His alarm too was in 
some degree dissipated by the changed 
address of the stranger, who cour- 
teously wished him a good evening, 
and testified his delight at having a 
companion on so lonely a_ road. 
‘Though Karl was rather more assured, 
he by no means felt that the delight 
was mutual. “Curse the fellow! 
(thought the youth) it requires no 
great stretch of politeness to be civil 
to a person whea yon are riding with 
his money in your belt. IJ would that 
his raven-hided beast knew how to 
stumble and break the ill-favoured 
cheat’s neck, or at least put out his 
collar-bone ’ This charitable sen- 
tence, however, he deemed it quite as 
well not to give vird voce, for it 
struck him forcibly that it might not 
be considered by his fellow-traveller in 
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the light of a joke. As the stranger 
entered more fully into conversation, 
Karl’s fears by degrees began to abate ; 
but he could not help now and then 
giving a sly look under the black 
horse’s belly, to see whether the other 
foot of the unknown rider corresponded 
with the one which he had a view of, 
But he had no opportunity of satisfying 
his curiosity, for if he ever slackened 
his pace that the other might go on be- 
fore him, the stranger also pulled his 
rein and remained always close at his 
side. At length they came to a nar- 
row pass, between two hills, where 
two horses could not go abreast, and 
Karl said to himself—“* Ha! ha! I 
have thee now, or the devil’s in’t !” 
He drew up that the stranger might 
pass on first, but he was too polite to 
take precedence, and Karl was obliged 
to go on. When he had gone about 
half-way through the narrow road, he 
turned to have a full view of the gen- 
tleman who had stood so much upon 
forms, but how great was his surprise 
to find that there was not a trace of 
him to be seen! “ So, so, (cried Karl) 
this place did not tempt thee, thou 
arch-fiend! thou liked’st not to show 
thy cloven foot, and I give thee credit 
for having some shame left; though 
verily I am glad to be quit of thy vi- 
sage! When he came to the end of 
the pass, and was jogging on gaily, he 
nearly dropped from his saddle, at 
finding the dark rider, whom he fancied 
he had left behind, still by his side. 
“ T mark thy surprise, (said he to Karl) 
but I saw when thou wert riding before 
me that thy horse had lost his tail, and 
out of compassion for the poor beast, 
hatred for the flies that annoy him, and 
respect for his rider, f went back, and 
by good fortune found it lying on the 
road. I have now (added be) great 
pleasure in restoring it uninjured.” 
Saying this he presented it with a very 
creditable bow to Karl, who gazed on 
the tawny relic in utter astonishment. 

How Nicolaus had lost his tail he could 
by no means conjecture. He was, 
indeed, so amazed that he forgot to 
thank the stranger for his courtesy, at 
which the other appeared in no wise 
offended. So, then (said Karl at 
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last) [am on a tailless horse! It is 
well that it will be dark by the time 
I come to my journey’s end, or I should 
be followed through the street as if I 
were an imp of the dev—” he stopped 
short in his speech, for he perceived 
that he had committed himself, as his 
companion seemed not at all to relish 
the insinuation. He turned, however, 
with renewed good humour to Karl, 
and said: “ Come, come, thy case is 
not so hopeless. Thou shalt not be 
on the back of an imperfect animal. 
Give me the tail, and pledge me thy 
word that thou wilt look straight for- 
ward, and not once cast thine eyes 
backward to make thy remarks on my 
proceedings, and I promise without 
loss of time to affix the fly-flapping ap- 
pendage once more to the hinder part 
of thy steed.” 

Karl, although he strongly doubted 
the possibility of such a manoeuvre, 
willingly pledged his word,and in a mo- 
ment afterwards heard the stranger mut- 
ter something which was unintelligible 
to him, but which he made no question 
was some spell used in the ceremony 
of tail-fixing. “Turn (said the stran- 
ger, who was now again beside him), 
thy horse is again repaired!” Karl 
did as he was requested, and the tail 
was manifest; but Nicolaus betrayed 
as little joy at the recovery of it, as he 
had evinced sorrow for its loss. Karl 
could not help suspecting that the 
stranger had made him promise to 
look straight forward, not so much out 
of fear that he should be a spy upon his 
operations, as that he dreaded an ex- 
posure of the cloven-foot; neverthe- 
less he thanked him for his good offi- 
ces, and kept on his way. After a 
time it occurred to him that a pipe 
would be no bad thing ; but when he 
_had filled it, found to his mortification 
that he had lost his flint, and began 
railing in good set terms at his own 
carelessness and indiscretion. ‘“ De- 
pert not, while I am near thee (said 

stranger) ; hold thy pipe towards 
me!” No sooner was this done than 
he breathed upon it, and the tobacco 
was ignited. Karl felt now convinced 
that he was travelling with Satan ; for 
the herb burnt rather blue than other- 
wise, and there was a villainous smack 
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of sulphur in the only whiff that he 
took. He had a very certain presenti- 
ment that his companion had not 
brought the fire which he had just 
given him from the same place where 
Prometheus had obtained his. The 
pipe dropped from his lips, and he 
trembled from head to foot. He now 
began to devise means of ridding him- 
self of his black-art-practising fellow- 
traveller. He had observed on their 
journey that when they came near any 
of the crosses, which are common to 
this day in Catholic countries, his com- 
panion vanished, and did not rejoin 
him until they were out of sight of 
those devil’s eye-sores. He now re- 
solved to make the best use of his ob- 
servation, and happening to espy a 
small cross at a little distance, and see- 
ing that his good friend had left him as 
usual, he rode up to it, dismountec, 
and easily drew it from the ground. 
‘It’s an ill procession, they say, when 
the devil carries the cross, (cried Karl) 
so Vil e’en be before-hand with him.” 
He threw it across his shoulders, 
vaulted into his saddle, and trotted for- 
ward, until he came to a town which 
he supposed to be the place of his des- 
tination. Nicolaus made a_ sudden 
halt and neighed loudly; and lashes 
and caresses were alike ineffectual to 
induce him to proceed. A door was 
opened, and the old cook who knew 
the voice of Nicolaus too well to be 
mistaken, welcomed the young appren- 
tice home again to his master’s house, 
at Magdeburg. The truth is, that 
Nicolaus, liking better a dirty stable 
than a clean road, had taken care to 
turn his head homeward, when his 
rider awoke from his slumber under 
the tree, and Karl was obliged to defer 
his visit to Brunswick until a better 
opportunity should occur. He told 
his master the whole story on the next 
morning ; but the jeweler (unbelieving 
as he was!) attributed every thing to 
his superstition and state of intoxica- 
tion; but the old cook was fully per- 
suaded that he had actually been in the 
society of the devil, and was not satis- 
fied that he was entirely out of his, the 
said devil’s power, until he had con- 
fessed to the priest of the family, and 
purified himself with an additional 














sprinkling of holy water. His master 
had the cross burned, and warned 
Karl not to mention the circumstance 
of his having sacrilegiously carried it 
off, as he might incur the displeasure of 
the holy church. Karl did as he was 
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desired, and on the following day the 
removal of the cross was discovered, 
and considered as a miracle by the 
good people of Lower Saxony in the 
seventeenth century. 
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THE MAIDEN’S FUNERAL. 


A LITTLE longer, yet a little lon- 

ger let us tarry in this secluded 
burial-ground. The sun’s golden: rim 
touches not yet the line of that bright 
horizon. Not yet have the small birds 
betaken themselves to their leafy 
homes, nor the bees to their hives, 
nor the wild rabbits to their burrows 
on the heath. Not yet, sailing like a 
soft fleecy cloud through the grey 
depths of twilight, hath the light- 
shunning owl ventured abroad on her 
wide winnowing vans, nor is the bat 
come forth, cleaving the dewy air with 
his eccentric circles. ‘Tarry a little 
longer, even till the moon, that pale, 
dull, silvery orb, shines out uneclipsed 
by the glories of her effulgent brother. 
Then, will her tender light, glancing 
in between those ancient oaks, sleep 
sweetly on the green graves, and par- 
tially illumine that south-east angle of 
the Church Tower, and those two long 
narrow windows. And then will our 
walk homeward be  delightful—far 
more so than in the warm glow of sun- 
set. For then, every bank and hedge- 
row will be glittering with dew in the 
pale silvery light, and every fern leaf 
will be a diamond spray, and every 
blade of grass a crystal spear; and 
sparks of living fire will tremble on 
them, and glance out with their eme- 
rald rays from between the broad 
leaves of the coltsfoot and the arum. 
And then the wild honeysuckles, (our 
hedgerows are full of them,) will ex- 
hale such sweets as I would not ex- 
change for all the odours of the gar- 
dens of Damascus; or if we go home 
by the heath track, the wild thyme, 
and the widows-wail, will enrich the 
air with their aromatic fragrance. On 
such a night as this will be, I never uo- 
reluctantly re-enter the formal dwell- 


ings of man, or resign myself to obliv- 
ious slumbers. Methinks, how exqui- 
site it would be, to revel like a crea- 
ture of the elements the long night 
through in the broad flood of moon- 
shine! ‘To pass from space to space 
with the fleetness of thought, “ putting 
a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes,” or to skim silently along, on 
the stealthy moonbeams, to lonely 
places, where wells of water gush up 
in secret, where the wild deer come 
fearlessly to drink, where the halycon 
rears her young, and the water lily 
floats like a fairy ship, unseen by hu- 
man eye—and so, admitted to nature’s 
sanctuary, blending as it were in es- 
sence with its pervading soul of raptu- 
rous repose—to be abstracted for a 
while from dull realities, the thoughts 
and cares of earth, that clog the un- 
extinguishable spirit with their dense 
vapours, and intercept its higher aspi- 
rations—what living soul, conscious of 
its divine origin, and of its immortal 
destination, but must at times feel wea- 
ry of this probationary state, impatient 
of the conditions of its human nature, 
and of bondage in its earthly taberna- 
cle! What living soul that has proved 
the vanity of all sublunary things, but 
has at times aspirated with the royal 
Psalmist, “O that I had wings like a 
dove, for then would | flee away and 
be at rest !” 

Hark !—there’s a stir near us—a 
stir of footsteps, and of human voices. 
It proceeds from within the Church, 
and see, the porch doors are ajar, and 
also that low-arched door-way opening 
into the belfry. Those steps are as- 
cending its dark narrow stair, and then 
—hark again! from within, a low dull 
creaking sound, and then—one long, 
deep startling toll—another, ere the 
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echoes of the first have died away over 
the distant woods. That sound is the 
summons of the grave. Some neigh- 
bouring peasant is borne to-night to his 
long home, and see, as we turn this 
angle of the church, there beside that 
broad old maple, is a fresh-opened 
grave. ‘The dark cavity is covered in 
by two boards laid loosely over, but it 
will not be long untenanted. Let us 
look abroad for the approaching fune- 
ral, for by the tolling of the bell, it 
must be already within sight. It comes 
not up that shady lane—no, nor by 
the broad heath road, from the further 
hamlet—nor from the direction of the 
Grange Farm—but there—ah !—there 
it is, and close at hand, emerging from 
that little shrubby hollow, through 
which the road dips to the near village 
of Down. Isit not a beautiful thing to 
gaze on, in this lovely secluded spot, 
by the light of that yellow sunset, the 
mellow hue of which falls with such a 
rich yet tempered brightness on the 
white draperies of those foremost in 
the procession ? 

It isa maiden’s funeral, that proba- 
bly, of some young person; for see, 
the pall is borne by six girls, each 
shrouded like a nun in her long white 
flowing hood, and in lieu of the black 
pall, a white sheet is flung over the 
coffin. ‘The lower classes are very te- 
nacious of those distinctive observan- 
ces, and many a young creature I have 
known, whose delight it seemed, dur- 
ing the last stages of some lingering 
malady, to arrange everything for her 
own burial. The fashion of her shroud, 
and the flowers they should strew over 
her in the coffin—the friends who 
should follow her to the grave, and the 
six of her young companions to be se- 
lected for her pall-bearers. Almost 
the very poorest contrive, on such oc- 
casions, what they call “a creditable 
burying”—even to the coarse refresh- 
ments distributed among the funeral 
guests. Poor souls !—long and sorely 
do they pinch for it, in their own few 
comforts, and in their scanty meals— 
but the self-inflicted privation is unre- 
piningly endured, and who would take 
upon him, if it were possible, to re- 
strain that holy and natural impulse, to 
honour the memory of the dead? See! 
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—the train lengthens into sight as it 
winds up the ascent from that wild 
dingle. ‘The bearers and their insensi- 
ble burthen are already near, and 
there follow the female mourners fore- 
most. Ah! J know now for whom 
that bell tolls—for whom that grave is 
prepared—whose remains are there 
borne along to their last resting-place. 
Close behind the coffin comes a solita- 
ry mourner—solitary in her grief, and 
yet she bears in her arms a helpless 
innocent, whose loss is even more de- 
plorable than hers. That poor old 
woman is the widowed mother of Ra- 
chel Maythorne, whose corpse she is 
following to the grave, and that un- 
conscious baby who stretches out its 
little hands with laughing glee towards 
the white drapery of the coffin, is the, 
desolate orphan of her only child— 
Alas! of its unwedded mother.—A 
dark and foul offence lies at his door, 
who seduced that simple creature from 
the paths of innocence! A few words 
will tell her story, but let us stop till the 
funeral train has passed on into the 
church, from which the minister now 
advances to meet it.—That poor child- 
less mother! with what rapid strides 
have age and infirmities overtaken her, 
since we saw her this time twelve- 
month, holding open that very gate for 
the farmer’s prosperous family, and 
following them into church with con- 
tented humility, accompanied by her 
duteous Rachel. ‘Then, she wasstilla 
comely matron, looking cheerful in her 
poverty, and strong to labour. Now, 
how bent down with age and feeble- 
ness does that poor frame appear ! 
The burthen of the little infant is one 
she can ill sustain, but to whom would 
she resign the precious charge? She 
has contrived a black frock for the 
little creature—probably from her own 
old gown—her widow’s gown, for she 
herself has on no mourning garment, 
only an old rusty black willow bon- 
net, with a little crape about it of still 
browner hue, and a large black cotton 
shawl, with which she has covered 
over, as nearly as possible, that dark 
linen gown. She holds up no hand- 


kerchief to her eyes, with the idle pa- 
rade of ceremonial woe, but her face 
is bent down over the baby’s bosom, 





and drops are glistening there, and on 
its soft cheek, that never fell from those 
young joyous eyes. 

A few neighbours follow her—a few 
poor women two and two, who have 
all contrived to make some show of 
decent mourning, and those three or 
four Jabouring men, who walk last, 
have each a crape hat-band, that has 
served for many funerals. They are 
all gone by now—the dead and the 
living. For the last time on earth, 
the departed mortal has entered the 
Ifouse of God. While that part of the 
burial-service appointed to be read 
there is proceeding, a few words will 
tell her story. 


Rachel Maythorne was the only 
child of her mother, and she was a 
widow, left early to struggle with ex- 
treme poverty, and with the burthen 
of a sickly infant, afflicted with epi- 
leptic fits, almost from its birth. The 
neighbours, many of them, said, “ it 
would be a mercy, if so be God Al- 
mighty were pleased to take away the 
poor baby; she would never thrive, or 
live to be a woman, and was a terrible 
hindrance to the industrious mother.” 
But she thought not so, neither would 
she have exchanged her puny wailing 
infant, for the healthiest and the love- 
liest in the land—she thought it the 
loveliest, ay, and the most intelligent 
too, though everybody else saw well 
enough that it was more backward in 
every |thing, than almost any child of 
the same age. But it did weather out 
the precarious season of infancy, and 
it did live to be a woman, and even to 
enjoy| a moderate share of health, 
though the fits were never wholly sub- 
dued, and they undoubtedly had wea- 
kened| and impaired, though not de- 
stroyed her intellect. Most people at 
first sight would have called Rachel a 
very plain girl, and she was, in truth, 
far from pretty, slight and thin in her 
person, and from the feebleness of her 
frame, stooping almost like a woman 
in years. Her complexion, which 
might have been fair and delicate, had 
she been a lady, and luxuriously rear- 
ed up, was naturally pallid, and, ex- 
posure to sun and wind in her out- 
door labours, had thickened it to a 
dark and muddy hue; but there was 
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a meek and tender expression in her 
miid hazel eyes, and in her dimpled 
smile, and in the tone of her low quiet 
voice, even in the slight hesitation 
which impeded her utterance, that 
never failed to excite interest, when 
once they had attracted observation. 
The mother and daughter lived a life 
of contented poverty—the former, 
strong and healthful, found frequent 
employment as a char-woman, or in 
going out to wash, ¢ * field-labour. 
The latter, broughfup almost deli- 
cately, though the child of indigence, 
and still occasionally subject to dis- 
tressing fits, was principally occupied 
at home, in the care of their cow, the 
management of the little dairy, in the 
cultivation of their small patch of gar- 
den, (and small though it was, Rachel 
had her flower-knot in a sunny corner,)” 
and in knitting and coarse needle- 
work. In summer, however, she shared 
her mother’s task in the hay-field, in 
mushroom-picking, and in the plea- 
sant labour of the gleaners ; and how 
sweet was the frugal meal of that 
contented pair, when the burthen of 
the day was over, and they sat just 
within the open door of their little 
cottage, over which a luxuriant jessa- 
mine had wreathed itself into a natural 
porch ! 


If Nature had been niggardly in 
storing the simple head of poor Ra- 
chel, she had been but too prodigal of 
feeling, to a heart which overflowed 
with the milk of human kindness, 
whose capacity of loving seemed bound- 
less, embracing within its scope every 
created thing that breathed the breath 
of life. We hear fine ladies and senti- 
mental misses making a prodigious 
fuss about sensibility, and barbarity, 
and “the poor beetle that we tread 
upon ;” but Ldo firmly believe simple 
Rachel, without even thinking of her 
feelings, much less saying a word 
about them, would have gone many 
steps out of her way, rather, than set 
her foot upon a worm. It was a sore 
trouble to her, her annual misery, 
when Daisey’s calf, that she had pet- 
ted so fondly, was consigned to the 
butcher’s cart, and while the poor 
mother. lowed disconsolately about in 
quest of her lost little one, there was 
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no peace for Rachel. Every moan 
went to her heart. But her love, and 
pity, and kindness of nature were not 
all expended (as are some folks’ sensi- 
bilities,) on birds, and beasts, and 
black beetles. Her poor services were 
at the command of all those who need- 
ed a and Rachel was in truth a 
welconie and a useful guest in every 
neighbour’s cottage. She was called 
in to. assist at the wash-tub, to take a 
turn at the butter-churn, to nurse the 
baby while the her was more ac- 
tively occupied, or to mind the house 
while the goodwoman stepped over to 
the shop, or to watch the sick, while 
others of the family were necessitated to 
be about the daily labour that gained 
their daily bread; she could even spell 
out a chapter of the Bible, when the 
sick person desired to hear its com- 
fortable words. ‘True, she was not al- 
ways very happy in her selections. 
“It was all good;” so she generally 
began reading first where the book fell 
open, no matter, if at the numbering of 
the twelve tribes, or at “ The Song of 
Solomon,” or the story of “ Bel and 
the ‘ Dragon.” —“It was all good,” 
said Rachel; so she read on boldly 
through thick and thin, and fine work, 
to be sure, she made of some of the 
terrible hard names. But the simple 
soul was right—It was “all good.” 
The intention was perfect, and the 
spirit in which those inapplicable por- 
tions of Scripture were almost unintel- 
ligibly read, found favour doubtless 
with Him who claims the services of 
the heart, and cares little for the out- 
ward form of sacrifice. 


A child might have practised on the 
simplicity of Rachel Maythorne, and 
when April-fool-day came round, on 
many a bootless errand was she sent, 
and many a marvellous belief was 
palmed upon her by the village ur- 
chins, who yet in the midst of their 
merry mischief, would have proved 
sturdy champions in her cause, had 
real insult or injury been offered to the 
kind creature, from whom all their tor- 
menting ingenuity could never provoke 
@ more angry exclamation, than the 
short pathetic words, “Oh dear!” 
One would bave thought none but a 
child could have had the heart to abuse 
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even in jest the credulous innocence of 
that unoffending creature. But the 
human “ heart 7s desperately wicked ;”” 
and one there was, so callous and cor- 
rupt, and absorbed in its own selfish- 
ness, as to convert into an “ occasion 
of falling,” the very circumstances 
which should have been a wall of de- 
fence about poor Rachel. 


It chanced that, towards the end of 
last year’s harvest, the widow May- 
thorne was confined to her cottage by 
a sprained ancle, so that for the first 
time in her life, Rachel went out to 
the light labour of gleaning, unaccom- 
panied by her tender parent. ‘Through 
the remainder of the harvest season, 
she followed Farmer Buckwhieat’s rea- 
pers, and no gleaner returned at even- 
ing so heavily laden as the widow’s 
daughter. For the farmer himself fa- 
voured the industry of simple Rachel, 
and no reaper looked sharply towards 
her, though she followed him so close, 
as to glean a chance handful, even 
from the sheaf he was binding toge- 
ther. And she followed in the wake 
of the loaded waggons, fram whose 
toppling treasures, as they  rustled 
through the deep narrow lanes, the 
high hedges on either side took tribute, 
and though her sheaf acquired bulk 
more considerably than ever from the 
golden hangings of the road side, no 
one rebuked the widow’s daughter, or 
repelled her outstretched hand; and 
one there was, who gave more thah 
passive encouragement to her humble 
encroachments. And when the last 
waggon turned into the spacious rick- 
yard, and the gleaners retired slowly 
from the gate, to retrace their way 
homeward through the same lanes, 
where a few golden ears might yet be 
added to their goodly sheaves, then 
Rachel also turned towards her home, 
but not in company with her fellow 
gleaners. For the young farmer led 
her by a nearer and a pleasarter way, 
through the Grange homestead, and 
the orchard, and the hazel copse, that 
opened just on the little common where 
stood her mother’s cottage, the first of 
the scattered hamlet. But though the 
way was certainly shorter, and there 
were no stiles to clamber over, and the 
young farmer helped Rachel with her 
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load, by the time they reached the 
little common, lights were twinkling 
in all its skirting cottages, and the re- 
turned gleaners were gathered round 
their frugal supper-boards, and the 
Widow Maythorne was standing in 
her jasmine porch, looking out for her 
long absent Rachel, and wondering 
that she lingered so late, till the sight 
of her heavy burthen, as she emerged 
from the dark copse, accounted for 
her lagging footsteps and tardy re- 
turn. Her companion never walked 
with her farther than the copse, and 
he exacted a promise — — — Alas! 
and it was given and kept, though 
the poor thing comprehended not why 
she might not make her dear mother 
partaker of her happy hopes; but it 
was his wish, so she promised all he 
exacted, and too faithfully kept si- 
lence. So time passed on. The bright 
broad harvest moon dwindled away 
to a pale crescent, and retired into the 
starry depths of heaven, and then, 
again emerging from her unseen paths, 
she hung out her golden lamp, to light 
the hunter’s month. Then came the 
dark days and clouded nights of No- 
vember, and the candle was lit early 
in the widow’s cottag2, and the mother 
and daughter resumed their winter tasks 
of the spinning wheel and the knit- 
ting needles. And the widow’s heart 
was cheery, for the meal-chest was full, 
and the potatoe-patch had yielded 
abundantly, and there stood a goodly 
peat-stack by the door; and, through 
the blessing of Providence on their 
careful industry, they should be fed and 
warmed all the long winter months : so 
there was gladness in the widow’s heart. 
But Rachel drooped ; at first unobserved 
by the fond parent, for the girl was ever 
gentle and quiet, and withal not given 
to much talking or to noisy merriment ; 
but then she would sit and sing to her- 
self like a bird, over her work, and 
she was ever ready with a smiling look 
and a cheerful answer, when her moth- 
er spoke to or asked a question of her. 
Now she was silent, but unquiet, and 
would start as if from sleep when 
Spoken to, and fifty times in an hour 
lay by her work hastily, and walk to 
the door, or the-window, or the little 
cupboard, as if for some special pur- 
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pose, which yet seemed ever to = 
away unaccomplished from her be 
dered mind; and sometimes she would 
wander away from her home for an 
hour or more together, and from. tho 
lonely rambles she was sure to re 
with looks of deeper dejection, 3 
eyes still heavy with the traces of re- 
cent tears. The mothey’s obsijpvation 
once aroused, her tender anxiety “soon 
fathomed the cruel secret. Alas! un- 
happy mother—thou hadst this only 
treasure—this one i lamb—who 
drank of thy cup, lay in thy bo- 
som, and was to thee a loving anda 
dutiful child; and the spoiler came, 
and broke down thy little fence of 
earthly comfort, and laid waste the 
peaceful fold of nature’s sweetest cha- 
rities. 

The rustic libertine, whose ruthless 
sport, the amusement of a vacant hour, 
had been the seduction of poor Ra- 
chel, soon wearied of his easy con- 
quest, and cast her “ like a loathsome 
weed away.” He found it not at first 
an easy task to convince her of his 
own baseness, and intended desertion 
of her; but when at last he roughly 
insisted on the discontinuance of her 
importunate claims, and the simple 
mind of his poor victim once fully 
comprehended his inhuman will, she 
would have obeyed it in upbraiding 
silence ; but alas! her injuries were 
not to be concealed, and it was the 
hard task of the afflicted mother to 
appeal for such miserable compensa- 
tion as the parish could enforce, to 
support her unhappy child in the hour 
of trial, and to assist in maintaining 
the fatherless little one. Three months 
ago it was born into this hard, bleak 
world, and though the child of shame, 
and poverty, and abandonment, never 
was the heir of a mighty dukedom 
more fondly welcomed, more doating- 
ly gazed on, more tenderly nursed, 
than that poor baby: and it was a 
lovely infant. How many a rich and 
childless pair would have yielded up 
even to the half of all their substance, 
to be the parents of such a goodly 
creature! All the sorrows of the for. 
saken mother, all her rejected affec. 
tions, all her intense capabilities of 
loving, became so absorbed and con. 
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centrated in her maternal feelings, 
that when she looked upon her child, 

and hugged it to her bosom, and drank 
in at her eyes the sweetness of its in- 
nocent smiles, it would have been dif- 
ficult, perhaps, to have kept alive in 
her poor simple mind a repentant sor- 
row for her past fault, as associated 
with the existence of that guiltless 
creature. No one judged hardly of 
poor Rachel, though many a muttered 
curse, “ not ‘loud, but deep,” was im- 
precated on heartless seducer. 
She was still a Welcome guest in every 
cottage—she who had ever been so 
ready with all her little services to 
every soul who needed them, was now 
welcome to sit with her infant in the 
low nursing-chair beside their humble 
hearths, or to lay it in the same cradle 
with their own little ones, while she 
busied herself at her task of needle- 
work. It was a great comfort to the 
anxious mother to know, that, while 
she was absent from her cottage, her 
daughter had many a friend, and many 
a home, to which she might resort 
when her own was lonely, or when 
the peculiar symptoms, with which 
she was familiar, warned her of an 
approaching fit. On such occasions, 
(and she had generally suflicient no- 
tice,) experience had taught her, that 
by flinging herself flat down on her 
face, either on the bed or floor, the 
attack was greatly mitigated in vio- 
lence, and sometimes wholly averted ; 

and it had been hitherto an especial 
mercy, that the afflictive malady had 
never made its terrific approaches in 
the night season. Therefore it was, 
that the Widow Maythorne now and 
then ventured to sleep from home, 
when engaged in one of her various 
occupations, nurse-tending. So en- 
gaged, she left her cottage one evening 
of last week, and, not expecting to re- 
turn to it before the afternoon of the 
ensuing day, she made it her provi- 
dent request to a neighbour, that, if 
Rachel did not look in on her early in 
the morning, she would step across 
and see how it fared with her and her 
baby. Morning came, and the good 
woman was stirring early, and soon 
every cottage lattice was flung open, 
and every door unclosed, and the blue 
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smoke curled up from every chimney 
but that of the Widow Maythorne’s 
dwelling. There, door and window 
continued fast, and the little muslin 
curtain was undrawn from within the 
chamber-window. -So the friendly 


neighbour, mindful of her promise, 
stepped across to the silent cottage, 


and it was not without an apprehen- 
sive feeling, that she lifted up the 
latch, of the garden-wicket, before 
which stood the old cow, waiting to 
be disburthened of her milky treasure, 
and lowing out, at intervals her un- 
easy impatience at the unusual tardi- 
ness of her kind mistress. Fast was 
the door, and fast the chamber-win- 
dow, and that of the little kitchen, 
and cold was the hearth within, and 
all was still as death, and no noise 
answered to the repeated knocks and 
calls of the friendly neighbour. She 
tried the chamber casement, but it 
was fastened within, and the little 
curtain drawn before it precluded all 
view of the interior. But, while the 
dame stood close to it, with her face 
glued to the glass, her ear caught an 
indistinct sound, and in a moment she 
distinguished the feeble wail of the 
little infant, but no mother’s voice 
was heard tenderly hushing that plain- 
tive murmur. 

Quickly. the good dame summoned 
the assistance of a few neighbours— 
the cottage door was forced open, and 
they passed on through the cold empty 
kitchen into the little bed-chamber. 
There stood the poor uncurtained bed 
whereon the widow and her daughter 
had slept side by side so lovingly, for 
so many quiet and innocent years, and 
where of late the new-born babe had 
nestled in his mother’s bosom, It was 
still clinging there —alas !—to a life- 
less breast. The living infant was al- 
ready chilled by the stiffening cold- 
ness of the dead mother, who had 
been, to all appearance, for many 
hours a corpse. The immediate cause 
of her death was also too probably sur- 
mised. She had evidently expired in a 
fit, and, from the cramped posture in 
which she was discovered, it was also 
evident her first impulse had been to 
turn herself round upon her face, so 
to baffle the approaching crisis. But 
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even at that fearful moment, maternal posture by the elbow of her right arm, 
love had prevailed over the powerful while the left still clasped the baby to 
instinct of self-preservation—she had her bosom, and had stiffened so its 
turned half-round, but stayed herself last tender office. 

there, painfully supported i in cramped 








|As we have published in the Atheneum almost all the produetions of the accomplished poetess, L. E. L. 
—we have thought that the insertion of her longest and best poem “ The Improvisatrice” would be 
very acceptable to our readers.]—E£d. 


THE IMPROVISATRICE. 


— 


I ama daughter of that land, 

Where the poet’s lip and the painter’s hand 
Are most divine,—where earth and sky 

Are picture both and poetry— 

I am of Florence. ’Mid the chill 

Of hope and feeling, oh! I still 

Am proud to think to where I owe 

My birth, though but the dawn of woe ! 


My childhood passed ’mid radiant things, 
Glorious as Hope’s imaginings ; 
Statues but known from shapes of the earth, 
By being too lovely for mortal birth ; 
Paintings whose colours of life were "caught 
From the fairy tints in the rainbow wrought ; 
Music whose sighs had a spell like those 
That float on the sea at the evening’s close ; 
Language so silvery, that every word 
Was like the lute’s awakening chord ; 
Skies half sunshine, and half starlight ; ; 
Flowers whose lives were a breath of delight ; 
Leaves whose green pomp knew no withering ; 
Fountains bright as the skies of our spring ; 
And songs whose wild and passionate line 
Suited a soul of romance like mine. 


My power was but a woman’s power ; 
Yet, in that great and glorious dower 
Which Genius gives, 1 had my part: 

I poured my full and burning heart 
In song, and on the canvass made 

My dreams of beauty visible ; 

I know not which I loved the most— 

Pencil or lute, both loved so well. 


Oh, yet my pulse throbs to recall, 
When first upon the gallery’s wall 
Picture of mine was placed, to share 
Wonder and praise from each one there ! 
Sad were my shades; methinks they had 

Almost a tone of prophecy— ~ 
I ever had, from earliest youth, 

A feeling what my fate would be. 


My first was of a gorgeous hall, 
Lighted up for festival ; 
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Braided tresses, and cheeks of bloom, 
Diamond agraff, and foam-white plume ; 
Censers of roses, vases of light, 
Like what the moon sheds on a summer night. 
Youths and maidens with linked hands, 
Joined in the graceful sarabands, 
Smiled on the canvass; but apart 
Was one who leant in silent mood 
As revelry to his sick heart 
Were worse than veriest solitude. 
Pale, dark-eyed, beautiful, and young, 
Such as he had shone o’er my slumbers, 
When [ had only slept to dream 
Over again his magic numbers. 


Divinest Petrarch! he whose lyre, 
Like morning light, half dew, half fire, 
To Laura and to love was vowed— 

He looked on one, who with the crowd 
Mingled, but mixed not; on whose cheek 

There was a blush, as if she knew 
Whose look was fixed on her’s. Her eye, 

Of a spring-sky’s delicious blue, 

Had not the language of that bloom, 

But mingling tears, and light, and gloom, 

Was raised abstractedly to Heaven :— 

No sign was to her lover given. 

I painted her with golden tresses, 

Such as float on the wind’s caresses 

When the laburnums wildly fling 

Their sunny blossoms to the spring. 

A cheek which had the crimson hue 
Upon the sun-touched nectarine ; 

A lip of perfume and of dew ; 

A brow like twilight’s darkened line, 

I strove to catch each charm that long 
Has lived,—thanks to her lover’s song ! 
Each grace he numbered one by one, 
That shone in her of Avignon. 


I ever thought that poet’s fate 
Utterly lone and desolate. 
It is the spirit’s bitterest pain 
To love, to be beloved again ; 
And yet between a gulf which ever 
The hearts that burn to meet must sever. 
And he was vowed to one sweet star, 
Bright yet to him, but bright afar. 


O’er some, Love’s shadow may but pass 
As passes the breath-stain o’er glass ; 
And pleasures, cares, and pride combined, 
Fill up the blank Love leaves behind. 

But there are some whose love is high, 
Entire, and sole idolatry ; 
Who, turning from a heartless world, 

Ask some dear thing which may renew 
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Affection’s severed links, and be 
As true as they themselves are true. 
But Love’s bright fount is never pure ; 
And all his pilgrims must endure 
All passion’s mighty suffering 
Ere they may reach the blessed spring. 
And some who waste their lives to find 
A prize which they may never win: 
Like those who search for Irem’s groves, 
Which found, they may not enter in. 
Where is the sorrow but appears 
In Love’s long catalogue of tears? 
And some there are who leave the path 
In agony and fierce disdain ; 
But bear upon each cankered breast 
The scar that never heals again. 


My next was of a minstrel too, 
Who proved what woman’s hand might do, 
When, true to the heart pulse, it woke 
The harp. Her head was bending down, 
As if in weariness, and near, 
But unworn, was a laurel crown, 
She was not beautiful, if bloom 
And smiles form beauty ; for, like death, 
Her brow was ghastly ; and her lip 
Was parched, as fever were its breath. 
There was a shade upon her dark, 
Large, floating eyes, as if each spark 
Of minstrel ecstacy was fled, 
Yet, leaving them no tears to shed ; 
Fixed in their hopelessness of care, 
And reckless in their great despair. 
She sat beneath a cypress tree, 
A little fountain ran beside, 
And, in the distance, one dark rock 
Threw its long shadow o’er the tide ; 
And to the west, where the nightfall 
Was darkening day’s gemm’d coronal, 
Its white shafts crimsoning in the sky, 
Arose the sun-god’s sanctuary. 
I deemed, that of lyre, life, and love 
She was a long, fast farewell taking ;— 
That, from her pale and parched lips, 
Her latest, wildest song was breaking. 


SAPPHO’S SONG. 


FAREWELL, my lute!—and would that I 
Had never waked thy burning chords ! 


Poison has been upon thy sigh, 
And fever has breathed in thy words. 


Yet wherefore, wherefore should I blame 
Thy power, thy spell, my gentlest lute ? 
I should have been the wretch I am, 
Had every chord of thine been mute. 
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It was my evil star above, 

Not my sweet lute, that wrought me wrong ; 
It was not song that taught me love, 

But it was love that taught me song. 


If song be past, and hope undone, 

And pulse, and head, and heart, are flame ; 
It is thy work, thou faithless one ! 

But, no !—I will not name thy name ! 


Sun-god, lute, wreath, are vowed to thee! 
Long be their light upon my grave— 

My glorious grave—yon deep blue sea: 
I shall sleep calm beneath its wave ! 





Fiorence! with what idolatry 

I’ve lingered in thy radiant halls, 
Worshipping, till my dizzy eye 

Grew dim with gazing on those walls, 
Where Time had spared each glorious gift 
By Genius unto Memory left! 
And when seen by the pale moonlight, 
More pure, more perfect, though less bright, 
What dreams of song flashed on my brain, 
Till each shade seemed to live again ; 
And then the beautiful, the grand, 
The glorious of my native land, 
In every flower that threw its veil 
Aside, when wooed by the spring gale ; 
In every vineyard, where the sun, 
His task of summer ripening done, 
Shone on their clusters, and a song 
Came lightly from the peasant throng ;— 
In the dim loveliness of night, 
In fountains with their diamond light, 
In aged temple, ruined shrine, 
And its green wreath of ivy twine ;— 
In-every change of earth and sky, 
Breathed the deep soul of poesy. 


As yet I loved not ;—but each wild, 
High thought I nourished raised a pyre 
For love to light; and lighted once 
By love, it would be like the fire 
The burning lava floods that dwell 
In Etna’s cave unquenchable. 


One evening in the lovely June, 

Over the Arno’s water’s gliding, 
I had been watching the fair moon 

Amid her court of white clouds riding ;— 
I had been listening to the gale, 

Which wafted music from around, 
(For scarce a lover, at that hour, 

But waked his mandolin’s light sound),— 
And odour was upon the breeze, 
Sweet thefts from rose and lemon trees. 
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They siole me from my lulling dream, 
And said they knew that such an hour 
Had ever influence on my soul, : 
And raised my sweetest minstrel power. 
I took my lute,—my eye had been 
Wandering round the lovely scene, 
Filled with those melancholy tears, 
Which come when all most bright appears, 
And hold their strange and secret power, 
Even on pleasure’s golden hour. 
I had been looking on the river, 
Half-marvelling to think that ever 
Wind, wave, or sky, could darken where 
All seemed so gentle and so fair : 
And mingled with these thoughts there came 
A tale, just one that Memory keeps— 
Forgotten music, till some chance 
Vibrate the chord whereon it sleeps ! 


A MOORISH ROMANCE. 


Sort.y through the pomegranate groves 
Came the gentle song of the doves ; 
Shone the fruit in the evening light, 

Like Indian rubies, blood-red and_ bright ; 
Shook the date-trees each tufted head, 
As the passing wind their green-nuts shed ; 
And, like dark columns, amid the sky 
The giant palms ascended on high ; 

And the mosque’s gilded minaret 
Glistened and glanced as the daylight set. 
Over the town a crinison haze 

Gathered and hung of the evening’s rays ; 
And far beyond, like molten gold, 

The burning sands of the desert rolled. 
Far to the left, the sky and sea 

Mingled their gray immensity ; 

And with flapping sail and idle prow 
The vessels threw their shades below. 
Far down the beach, where a cypress grove ~ 
Casts its shade round a little cove, 
Darkling and green, with just a space 

F or the stars to shine on the water’s face, 
A small bark lay, waiting for night 

And its breeze to waft and hide its flight. 
Sweet is the burthen and lovely the freight, 
For which those furled-up sails await, 

To a garden, fair as those 

Where the glory of the rose 

Blushes, charmed from the decay 

That wastes other blooms away : 
Gardens of the fairy tale 

Told, till the wood-fire grows pale, 

By the Arab tribes, when night, 

With its dim and lovely light, 

And its silence, suiteth well 

With the magic tales they tell. 
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Through that cypress avenue, 

Such a garden meets the view, 

Filled with flowers—flowers that seem 
Lighted up by the sunbeam ; 

Fruits of gold and gems, and leaves 
Green as Hope before it grieves 

O’er the false and broken-hearted, 

All with which its youth has parted, 
Never to return again, 

Save in memories of pain! 


There is a white rose in yon bower, 
But holds it a yet fairer flower : 
And music from that cage is breathing, 
Round which a jasmine braid is wreathing, 
A low song from a lonely dove, 
A song such exiles sing and love, 
Breathing of fresh fields, summer skies — 
Now to be breathed of but in sighs ! 
But fairer smile and sweeter sigh 
Are near when Lei.a’s step is nigh ! 
With eyes dark as the midnight time, 
Yet lighted like a summer clime 
With sun-rays from within ; yet now 
Lingers a cloud upon that brow,— 
Though never lovelier brow was given 
To Houri of an Eastern heaven ! 
Her eye is dwelling on that bower, 
As every leaf and every flower 
Were being numbered in her heart ;— 
There are no looks like those which dwell 
On long-remembered things, which soon 
Must take our first and last farewell ! 


Day fades apace : another day, 
That maiden will be far away, 
A wanderer o’er the dark-blue sea, 
And bound for lovely Italy, 
Her mother’s land !_ Hence on her breast 
The cross beneath a Moorish vest; 
And hence those sweetest sounds, that seem 
Like music murmuring in a dream, 
When in our sleeping ear is ringing 
The song the nightingale is singing ; 
When by that white and funeral stone, 
Half-hidden by the cypress gloom, 
The bymn the mother taught her child 
Is sung each evening at her tomb, 
But quick the twilight time has past, 
Like one of those sweet calms that last 
A moment and no more, to cheer 
The turmoil of our pathway here. 


The bark is waiting in the bay, 
Night darkens round :—Lema, away ! 
Far, ere to-morrow, o’er the tide, 
Or wait and be—Aspa..a’s bride ! 
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She touched her lute—never again 
Her ear will listen to its strain! 

She took her cage, first kissed the breast— 

Then freed the white dove prisoned there : 
It paused one moment on her hand, 

Then spread its glad wings to the air. 
She drank the breath, as it were health, 

That sighed from every scented blossom ; 
And, taking from each one a leaf, 

Hid them, like spells, upon her bosom. 
Then sought the secret path again 

She once before had traced, when lay 
A Christian in her father’s chain ; 

And gave him gold, and taught the way 
To fly. She thought upon the night, 
When, like an angel of the light, 

She stood before the piisoner’s sight, 
And led him to the cypress grove, 

And showed the bark and hidden cove ; 
And bade the wandering captive flee, 
In words he knew from infancy ! 

And then she thought how for her love 

He had braved slavery and death, 
That he might only breathe the air 

Made sweet and sacred by her breath. 
She reached the grove of cypresses,— 

Another step is by the side : 

Another moment, and the bark 
Bears the fair Moor across the tide ! 


*T was beautiful, by the pale moonlight, 
To mark her eyes,—now dark, now bright, 
As now they met, now shrank away, 
From the gaze that watched and worshipped their day. 
They stood on the deck, and the midnight gale 
Just waved the maiden’s silver veil— 
Just lifted a curl as if to show 
The cheek of ruse that was burning below : 
And never spread a sky of blue 
More clear for the stars to wander through ! 
And never could their mirror be 
A calmer or a lovelier sea! 
For every wave was a diamond gleam : 
And that light vessel well might seem 
A fairy ship, and that graceful pair 
Young Genii, whose home was of light and air ! 


Another evening came, but dark ; 
The storm clouds hovered round the bark 
Of misery :—they just could see 
The distant shore of Italy, 
As the dim moon through vapours shone— 
A few short rays, her light was gone. 
O’er head a sullen scream was heard, 
As sought the land the white sea-bird, 
Her pale wings like a meteor streaming. 
Upon the waves a light is gleaming—- 
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Ill-omened brightness, sent by Death 
To light the night-black depths beneath. 
The vessel rolled amid the surge ; 
The winds howled round it, like a dirge 
Sung by some savage race. ‘Then came 
The rush of thunder and of flame : 
It showed two forms upon the deck,— 
One clasped around the other’s neck, 
As there she could not dream of fear— 
In her lover’s arms could danger be near ? 
He stood and watched her with the eye 
Of fixed and silent agony. 
The waves swept on: he felt her heart 
Beat close and closer yet to his! 
They burst upon the ship !—the sea 
Has closed upon their dream of bliss ! 








Surely their’s is a pleasant sleep, 
Beneath that ancient cedar tree, 
Whose selitary stem has stood 
For years alone beside the sea ! 
The last of a most noble race, 
That once had there their dwelling-place, 
Long past away! Beneath its shade, 
A soft green couch the turf had made :— 
And glad the morning sua is shining 
On those beneath the boughs reclining. 
Nearer the fisher drew. He saw 
The dark hair of the Moorish maid, 
Like a veil, floating o’er the breast, 
Where tenderly her head was laid ;— 
And yet her lover’s arm was placed 
Clasping around the graceful waist ! 
But then he marked the youth’s black curls 
Were dripping wet with foam and blood ; 
And that the maiden’s tresses dark 
Were heavy with the briny flood ! 
Woe for the wind !—woe for the wave ! 
They sleep the slumber of the grave ! 
They buried them beneath that tree ; 
It long had been a sacred spot. 
Soon it was planted round with flowers 
By many who had not forgot ; 
Or yet lived in those dreams of truth, 
The Eden birds of early youth, 
That make the loveliness of love : 
And called the place “ Taz Matpen’s Cove,” — 
That she who perished in the sea 
Might thus be kept in memory. 





FRom many a lip came sounds of praise, 
Like music from sweet voices ringing ; 

For many a boat had gathered round, 
To list the song I had been singing. 

There are some moments in our fate 
That stamp the colour of our days ; 
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As, till then, life had not been felt,— 
And mine was sealed in the slight ga: 
Which fixed my eye, and fired my brain, 
And bowed my heart beneath the chain. 
*T was a dark and flashing eye, 
Shadows, too, that tenderly, 
With almost female softness, came 
O’er its mingled gloom and flame, 
His cheek was pale ; or toil, or care, 
Or midnight study, had been there, 
Making its young colours dull, 
Yet leaving it most beautiful. 
Raven curls their shadows threw, 
Like the twilight’s darkening hue, 
O’er the pure and mountain snow 
Of his high and haughty brow ; 
Lighted by a smile, whose spell 
Words are powerless to tell. 
Such a lip !—oh, poured from thence 
Lava floods of eloquence 
Would come with fiery energy, 
Like those words that cannot die. 
Words the Grecian warrior spoke 
When the Persian’s chain he broke ; 
Or that low and honey tone, 
Making woman’s heart his own ; 
Such as ae heard at night, 
In the dim and sweet starlight ; 
Sounds that haunt a beauty’s sleep, 
Treasures for her heart to keep. 
Like the pine of summer tall ; 
Apollo, on his pedestal 
In our own gallery, never bent 
More graceful, more magnificent ; 
Ne’er look’d the hero, or the king, 
More nobly than the youth who now, 
As if soul-centred in my song; 
Was leaning on a galley’s prow. 
He spoke not when the others spoke, 
His heart was all too full for praise ; 
But his dark eyes kept fixed on mine, 
Which sank beneath their burning gaze. 
Mine sank—but yet I felt the thrill 
Of that look burning on me still. 
I heard no word that others said— 
Heard nothing, save one low-breathed sigh. 
My hand kept wandering on my lute, 
In music, but unconsciously : 
My pulses throbbed, my heart beat high, 
A flush of dizzy ecstacy 
Crimsoned my cheek ; I felt warm tears 
Dimming my sight, yet was it sweet, 
My wild heart’s most bewildering beat, 
Conciousness, without hopes or fears, 
Of a new power within me waking, 
Like light before the morn’s full cooling. 
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I left the boat—the crowd: my mood 
Made my soul pant for solitude. 


Amid my palace halls was one, 
The most peculiarly my own: 
The roof was blue and fretted gold, 
The floor was of the Parian stone, 
Shining like snow, as only meet 
For the light tread of fairy feet ; 
And in the midst, beneath a shade 
Of clustered rose, a fountain played, 
Sprinkling its scented waters round, 
With a sweet and lulling sound,— 
O’er oranges, like Eastern gold, 
Half hidden by the dark green fold 
Of their large leaves ;—o’er hyacinth bells, 
Where every summer odour dwells. 
And, nestled in the midst, a pair 


Of white wood-doves, whose home was there : 


And, like an echo to their song, 
At times a murmur past along ; 
A dying tone, a plaining fall, 
So sad, so wild, so musical— 
As the wind swept across the wire, 
And waked my lone olian lyre, 
Which lay upon the casement, where 
The lattice wooed the cold night air, 
Half hidden by a bridal twine 
Of jasmine with the emerald vine, 
And ever as the curtains made 
A varying light, a changeful shade, 
As the breeze waved them to and fro, 
Came on the eye the glorious show 
Of pictured walls, where landscape wild 
Of wood, and stream, and mountain piled, 
Or sunny vale, or twilight grove, 
Or shapes whose every look was love ; 
Saints, whose diviner glance seemed caught 
From Heaven,—some, whose earthlier thought 
Was yet more lovely,—shone like gleams 
Of Beauty’s spirit seen in dreams. 
I threw me on a couch to rest, 
Loosely I flung my long black hair ; 
It seemed to soothe my troubled breast 
To drink the quiet evening air. 
I looked upon the deep-blue sky, 
And it was all hope and harmony. 
Afar I could see the Arno’s stream 
Glorying in the clear moonbeam ; 
And the shadowy city met my gaze, 
Like the dim memory of other days; 


_ And the distant wood’s black coronal 


Was like oblivion, that covereth all. 
I know not why my soul felt sad ; 

I touched my lute,—it would not waken, 
Save to old songs of sorrowing— 


Of hope betrayed—of hearts forsaken : 
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Each lay of lighter feeling slept, 
I sang, but as I sang, I wept. 
(To be continued.) 





ON THE EXERTION OF FEMALE TALENT. 


T is evident, from the many instan- 
ces that have presented themselves 
to the world of feminine excellence, 
that the female mind is capable of pro- 
fiting as much by cultivation and study 
as that of the other sex. We have had 
poetesses, philosophers, scholars, poli- 
ticians, and moral writers, whose names 
will be handed down to future genera- 
tions, who will rejoice in the truths 
diffused by their pens. 

From the mixed society that a 
young man is thrown into at his en- 
trance into life, it is probable by the 
time he commences author he may not 
be fully convinced that something 
more is expected of those who can pro- 
duce any thing worth the perusal, 
than that they should merely amuse. 
It is directly the reverse with the fe- 
male; they are early taught, that to be 
esteemed they must be useful, and the 
same argument each wisely applies to 
her own heart. While the man is de- 
lighting in those displays which should 
have been the objects of regular culti- 
vation, the female is wisely laying up 
those stores of knowledge which is to 
make her useful “ in her day and gen- 
eration.” We think no one will deem 
this chimerical. Whocan take up any 
of Miss Hamilton’s works, and say 
they are not the result of great study ? 
or who can peruse the varied effusions 
of Miss More, and not perceive, in 
every line, the manifestations of a per- 
severing intellect. 

There have been several instances 
on record of females who have arrived 
at great proficiency in the dead lan- 
guages, of which Mrs. Carter, Miss 
Eliza Smith, and the celebrated French 
Critic Madame Dacier, are extraordi- 
nary examples; and now and then 
that sportive goddess, Nature, by way 
of showing the “lords of the creation” 
what she could do, has created «..2 or 
two spirits somewhat amazonian. Of 
this small and select class was a lady 
of the name of Juliana Barnes, who 





flourished several hundred years ago, 
and who wrote an elaborate treatise on 
hunting, hawking, and fishing, which 
may be found in the libraries of biblio- 
maniacs. Also Lettice Bigby, Bare- 
ness Offaley, who, during the tumults 
in Ireland in 1642, most valiantly de- 
fended her castle at Geashill against 
all assailants. 

It would be difficult to mention the 
sphere of life where females have not 
determined to be celebrated: that they 
have been so the varied works of 
Madame de Stael, and the epistles of 
Madame de Sevigné, may be cited as 
instances almost worthy of being term- 
ed wonderful of female talent. The 
great powers of reasoning of the for- 
mer, and the wit and discernment of 
every intrigue that was carrying on 
in the magnificent but dissolute court 
of Louis XIV. which is displayed in 
the letters of the latter, may be cited 
as illustrative of this remark. That 
they should excel as poetesses and nov- 
elists is not very wonderful ; there is 
an imaginativeness and innate delicacy 
in the female mind admirably adapted 
to the composition of works of fiction ; 
yet to what noble purposes have not 
some of this hitherto despised class of 
literature been rendered subservient to 
women. The works of that great 
moralist Edgeworth, and the beautiful 
and religious novels of the late Mrs. 
Brunton, are eminent examples of the 


justice of this conclusion. It is not 


irrelevant here to state, that we do not 
conceive it difficult to assign satisfying 
reasons for the contempt so lavishly 
bestowed on this genius of composi- 
tion. Formerly every miserable wight, 
who could string a few sentences to- 
gether, wrote novels, and we had pro- 
ductions in comparison with which the 
“renowned History of Daddy Two 
Shoes, on Three Legs,” might fairly 
be termed sublime and beautiful; but 
this day has fled for ever, and amiable 
suicides, and love-sick robbers can de- 
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light no more. If novels are purchas- 
ed or read they must combine historic 
anecdote, or must refer to some of our 
best interests. ‘The genius of romance 
appears to have died long since, and 
the ravings of Maturin will never 
wake her from her slumbers, or retard 
his name one instant from the oblivion 
to which it is so rapidly hastening. Of 
late years female ability in literature 
has been most conspicuous, and in fa- 
vour of morals, virtue, and religion, it 
has been actively and indefatigably ex- 
erted, and the reward that the authors 
may boast (besides the fame and pro- 
fit) is the consciousness of having 
been gifted with no talent which they 
have misapplied, and of possessing, 
in its fullest extent, “ the sunshine of 
the breast.” 

While females are confessedly pos- 
sessed of such vast means of doing 
good, and so undeviating a disposition 
to subdue evil, it behoves us to think 
on the importance of females of talent, 
and how their minds may be well reg- 
ulated in infant states. Their almost 
boundless influence in society has been 
sufficiently acknowledged in all ages 
and need not be dwelt upon here: how 
doubly important therefore, must their 
influence be in a colony, whose characy 
ter for morality, temperance, and in- 
dustry, remain to be formed, and who 
must, according to the natural and ir- 
resistible course of events, be moulded 
after the fashion of the few master- 
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spirits who are resident among them, 
and of whose qualities, whether good 
or bad, the mass must in some degree 
partake, as the stream reflects the 
brightness or opaqueness of the clouds 
that roll above it. A man may pos- 
sess expansion of intellect, perseve- 
rance, and decision of character, suffi- 
cient for a “director general” in a 
sphere like this, but he will be a rare 
personage if he unites with all this, 
example as well as precept ;_ if he has 
no vice to fling into the scale, no state- 
liness that freezes all approach to him, 
and no individual interests, or petty 
spleens, to gratify. All this may take 
place, nay will take place, while soci- 
ety is constituted as it is, but we are 
bold enough to argue, that this alloy, 
so commingled with ore, could not be 
presented to the view if a_ female, 
gifted as we have mentioned, were 
placed in the same sphere of action. 
The exertions of her pen, aided by the 
effects naturally produced by example, 
the union of all that was useful in life, 
with so much that could embellish it, 
and above all, the palpable happiness, 
both here and hereafter, that must re- 
sult from pursuing the same path she 
has trod, would gradually unfold itself 
to the understanding of each being; 
common sense could not slumber, or, 
if she did, it would be but to arise 
with increased resolutions te gain one 
more progressive step in the scale of 
humanity. 





THE FETE DE ST. CLOUD. 


with all the joyous anticipations 

of youthful fancy did a small 
coterie, which I had the advantage to 
join during a hurried visit to the French 
capital, receive the intelligence, con- 
veyed to them on a brilliant Septem- 
ber morning, that it was the last day 
of the Féte de St. Cloud*, and that 
it would amount to an absolute misde- 
meéanour, to quit Paris without wit- 
nessing the gaieties and the agrémens 
of this enlivening festival. 

It was Sunday morning, and some 
few qualms of conscience obtruded 
* This fete occurs annually during three succes- 
sive Sundays, in or about the month of September. 


themselves on our English ideas, as to 
the propriety of the proposed mode of 
passing the day ; but our sight-seeing 
propensities soon got the better of our 
orthodox notions, and the carriage 
was ordered tothe door. The wea- 
ther was most inviting, and there was 
an elasticity in the air which was cal- 
culated to infuse into even an English- 
man, that buoyancy of spirit on which 
our Gallic neighbours justly pique 
themselves: such sensations ing 


quite at variance with the condensin 
effects of a London atmosphere. A 
Paris appeared in motion, and the 
scene on the road through the Bois de 











Boulogne presented an humble imita- 
tion, with respect to bustle and dust, of 
the Epsom road during the races. 

The distance, however, from the 
city not being great, the pedestrians 
were numerous, and before quitting the 
banks of the Seine, we observed seve- 
ral large sized barges, each bearing 
a ponderous freight of well stowed 
passengers, and floating lazily with 
the stream towards the grand point 
of attraction. 


After passing through the Champs 
Elyseés and the Barriere de Neuilly, 
the road presents few objects of inter- 
est, except a spot in nearly the centre 
of the wood, where all the growth has 
been levelled with the earth, and 
where, if report says truth, the British 
troops bivouacked previous to their 
entry into the capital. 

A short drive brought us to the ex- 
tremity of the village, where gens- 
d’armerie were stationed to prevent 
the nearer approach of the carriages. 
Immediately on alighting several self- 
appointed valets volunteered their ser- 
vices to brush the dust from our coats 
and hats, and however we might have 
been disposed to repel their advances, 
they were accompanied by such an 
air of politesse, and with such a sem- 
blance of disinterested anxiety to please, 
that it became impossible to receive 
them otherwise than graciously. We 
proceeded through a line of inferior 
booths, to the gates of the gardens or 
park, where we soon found ourselves 
in the midst of the din and revelry of 
a country fair with all its noisy accom- 
paniments, but the most indifferent ob- 
server could not fail to be struck with 
the novelty of the scene and the pictu- 
resque groupings it afforded. The 
luxuriance of the woods (as is not very 
usual in France,) here forming a 
prominent feature, the air of antiquated 
grandeur about the palace rising on an 
eminence above the foliage, the long 
avenues and vistas with their interme- 
mediate walks filled with the variegat- 
ed costume of countless multitudes, 
from the martial uniform of the royal 
guard to the simply tasteful garb of the 
humble Bourgeoise, all contributed an 
ubundant share of gratification to the 
eye; while the air of present enjoy- 
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ment, which beamed in every counte- 
nance, and the universal spirit of vive 
la bagatelle which seemed to set all 
the cares of this world at defiance, af- 
forded ample field for the contempla- 
tion of the mind. 


Raree shows, from which promises 
of unbounded amusement were held 
out to the lovers of conjuring, rope- 
dancing, horsemanship, &c. lined the 
main walk on each side, and did not 
differ much in general appearance 
from similar establishments at our 
suburban fairs, but there was nothing 
which, in external pomp and mag- 
nificence, could presume to vie with 
the gorgeous display made on the like 
occasion by Messrs. Richardson, Gyn- 
gell and their fraternity. There was 
many an expression truly French in 
the various gestures and orations of 
the charlatans and mountebanks who 
severally endeavoured to lure the sur- 
rounding crowd within their precincts: 
and there was a characteristic mercu- 
rialism in the very tap of their drums 
as unlike as possible to the dull mo- 
notonous beat of our itinerant musi- 
cians, which, by the bye, is rather too 
closely imitated in our military bands.* 

Detached ballad-singers here and 
there collected groups of listeners 
around them, but there were no pre- 
tensions either in their style or music 
to excite attention. ‘Their melodies 
would have been stale to the ears of a 
Londoner. : 

Roundabouts and swings in all their 
varieties were established in every 
direction, and, mounted on wooden 
steeds, young aspirants to military 
honours displayed their skill in carry- 
ing off a ring on the point ef a sword, 
and other feats. of dexterity. It was 
amusing to remark the ingenuity and 
minuteness of imitation so essential 
French, manifested in the erection of 
some of these vehicles. They were 


—— ee 





* A little more attention to this particular, tri- 
fling as it may appear, would very much im- 
prove the effect of our military music. When the 
aid of our best bands was lately put in requisition 
at the Opera-house to perform in the ballet of Al- 
fred le Grand, it was found that the services of the 
principal drummer would not be available, as he 
was totally jignorant of music. Some improve- 
ments in the mode of instruction have, I believe, 


been partially adopted. 
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surmounted at the points by models of 
ships completely rigged, each capable 
of carrying several passengers, to 
which the three-fold movement was 
given of a vessel undulating through 
the waves; so that as close resem- 
blance to sea sickness as could be 
procured on terra firma might be pur- 
chased at the expense of a few sous. 

Numerous specimens of that thought- 
less levity (which John Bull is apt ra- 
ther too generally to attach to the 
French character) were observable 
among this assemblage, and in no in- 
stance was it more apparent than in 
the surprising facility with which all 
ages seemed to derive satisfaction from 
the most puerile pursuits. Vast num- 
bers of a mature age were diverting 
themselves with infantile toys and mu- 
sical instruments ; one especially, form- 
ed on the principle of the comb cover- 
ed with paper, applied by a child to 
the mouth, and producing a similar 
discordant sound, appeared to furnish 
a source of inexhaustible gratification. 
Numberless parties of old and young 
were to be seen sporting most joyous- 
ly, and performing various gambols 
and evolutions on the green-sward, 
apart from the main throng. 


This exhilirating scene presented 
so many attractions to a stranger, that 
great part of the day had elapsed be- 
fore we were tempted to direct our cu- 
riosity to the palace itself, towards and 
from which a stream of visitors of eve- 
ry class had been in perpetual motion 
throughout the morning. Ascending 
the rising ground towards the principal 
entrance, the prospect of the surround- 
ing paysage increases in interest, and 
the calm repose of the rich and exten- 
sive landscape intersected here and 
there by the placid meanderings of the 
Seine, was well contrasted on this oc- 
casion with the glimpses of active bus- 
tle and merriment caught between the 
foliage immediately beneath us. Some 
gens-d’armes were stationed at the 
lodge to receive the deposits of sticks 
and parapluies, and having passed 
through this barrier, we soon found 
ourselves within the vestibule. Set- 
ting aside localities, however, we join- 
ed the throng which passed on lei- 
surely, and with the utmost decorum, 
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through several suites of apartments* 
more remarkable for the splendour of | 
their decorations than for their gran- 
deur or extent. A valuable collection 
of paintings adorn the walls, and the 
productions which possessed merit, 
did not fail to attract a full share of the 
attention of the motley crowd, and to 
call forth many judicious and well ap- 
plied remarks. I could not help ob- 
serving the difference between the de- 
portment of the lower classes in France 
and in our own country. It would be 
difficult to imagine the effect of a gra- 
tuitous and indiscriminate admission of 
the visitants to a fair within five miles 
of the metropolis to the interior of a 
royal palace, profusely decorated and 
enriched with costly furniture, and 
paintings. 

It is perhaps the immediate pre- 
sence of the gens-d’armerie which awes 
the populace into such order and pro- 
priety of demeanour; but I doubt 
if the experiment would not prove a 
dangerous one with us, even if Sir 
Richard Birnie with a host of his 
myrmidons were to give their personal 
attendance. 

In passing through these apartments 
my attention was arrested by a slort- 
built personage, whose general appear- 
ance embodied my notions of the 
Parisian petit maitre of the last cen- 
tury. He was the more interesting as 
being the only one whom | met with 
who evidently preserved the habits 
and manners of the august race in their 
original purity, had he not been so de- 
ficient in stature, I think he would 
have presented a perfect beau ideal of 
the tribe. To attempt a description of 
his turn out, from the oily polish of 
his well curled locks, to his richly or- 
namented cane, would evince too great 
a love of minuteness. The pains 
which had been employed on the 
finish of both heads, were no doubt 
equally well bestowed. Every thing 
about him indicated the extreme of 
“‘ shallow foppery,” and empty con- 
ceit, and he was so totally engrossed 





* The suite of rooms thrown open on these occa- 
sions are only those of Monsieur. They are much 
exceeded in splendour by the apartments of the 
King and the Duke D’Angouleme, which can be 
seen on other days. 
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with his own sweet scented person, as 
to be perfectly unconscious of all that 
was passing around him. 

The race of petit maitres, and their 
cotemporaries the macaronis, are near- 
ly extinct; and, unlike the latter, they 
appear to have died without issue. 
Dandyism is certainly not so prevalent 
in Paris as with us, but whether this 
proceeds from a want of the esprit or 
the means, I shall not pretend to de- 
termine. Frenchmen are decidedly 
bad dressers, and must yield the supe- 
riority to Englishmen in this particu- 
lar, as much as I am disposed to cede 
the like excellence to French ladies 
above my own countrywomen. Even 
a Parisian elegante dressed correctly 
and consistently from head to foot, is a 
complete “ niger cygnus.” 

Before leaving the environs of the 
palace, we ascended some terrace 
walks, which are usual accompani- 
ments to the royal edifice or chateaus 
of any note. They are here elevated 
to a height above the level of the build- 
ing, and from the summit the eye wan- 
ders over a very extensive horizon, pre- 
senting a fertile and diversified tract of 
country. Various indistinct rumours 
now reached us that les grands eaux 
alloient jouer, and the multitude be- 
gan to quicken their steps towards 
what appeared to constitute :he great- 
est attraction of the day. Ina true 
spirit of John Bullism, however, we 
were not to be diverted from our 
course, which, | blush to own, was di- 
gy Seg the dinner table. This 
was supplied from one of the numer- 
ous restaurateurs established in the 
neighbourhood; and considering the 
concourse of company and the bustle 
which necessarily prevailed, there was 
no reason to complain either of indif- 
ferent fare or extortionate charges. 

On sallying forth from the wooden 
building which formed our temporary 
dining room, I was directed by an un- 
usual |dim and Babel-like confusion of 
proceeding from what proved 
Prompted by 
ty, I ventured to set foot within 

hold, and the extraordinary 
peculiarity of the spectacle which pre- 
itself sufficed to reward me for 
ihood. Of ail sights m the 
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world for “ confusion worse con- 
founded,” commend me toa French 
kitchen in full play. A dozen differ- 
ent cooks in full costume and on ac- 


‘tive service, were supplying the de- 


mands of about as many waiters, who 
were each enforcing attention to his 
respective wants, by a contest for supe- 
periority of lungs 5; this conflict of voi- 
ces was aided by the unceasing jargon 
of the operative artistes, all of whom 
were talking at the same time, all in 
perpetual motion, and all engaged in 
squabbling with each other for the dif- 
ferent culinary vessels, for of these it 
seemed necessary to apply a portion of 
the contents of six or eight to each dish 
before it acquired the requisite piquan- 
cy. I had every reason to be thankful 
that I had concluded my own meal be- 
fore I ventured to pry into these mys- 
teries; but there was a character about 
this truly French exhibition, the effect 
of which was irresistibly ludicrous. 


We had the mortification to find on 
returning to the gardens, that we had 
missed the display of waterworks. 
There was abundant means, however, 
of consoling ourselves for this disap- 
pointment, and we proceeded with a 
confident anticipation of amusement 
to witness the performances of the 
dancing parties which were dis 
throughout the grounds. In our pro- 
gress we encountered some female 
members of the royal family in their 
carriages with some military atten- 
dants, but their presence rather excited 
in the crowd a kind of idle wonder, 
than any very enthusiastic ebullitions 
of royalty. The temporary platforms 
for dancing, were tastefully fitted up 
in some picturesque spot of the garden, 
under the shelter of the [oftier trees. 
To each of them was attached a well 
appointed orchestra, filled by excellent 
bands of music, whose correct and 
tasteful performance of the contre dan- 
ses, would have done honour to Mr. 
Paine himself. The style and de- 
portment of the dancers were such as 
to justify the expectations we are led 
to form of the superiority of la grande 
nation in all matters connected with 
the heels. | 

There was no laboured attempt at 
display, such as we may observe 
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among the lower classes in this coun- 
try ; but every one executed his part 
of the quadrille with a grace and facil- 
ity not unworthy of Almack’s, There 
was an evident mixture of classes, es- 
pecially among the gentlemen, for 
there joined in the dance many officers, 
whose splendid uniforms and rich dec- 
orations bespoke them of high rank, 
and even in the same quadrille officers 
and privates appeared mingled toge- 
ther. ‘The attractions of some of the 
belles were alone sufficiently inviting ; 
bat urged by my fair companions, and 
having hired chairs .for the acommoda- 
tion, I presently solicited the hand of 
an interesting girl who formed one of 
a family group seated near us. The 
novelty of an English cavalier joining 
the set afforded no little amusement, 
and some of the lookers on appeared 
on the alert to indulge their quizzing 
propensities. We took our station op- 
posite my partner’s sister, who was 
equally well dressed and possessed sim- 
ilar personal attractions to herself, and 
the quadrille being ended, I recon- 
ducted her to her seat by the side of 
her parents, when I received her 
thanks briefly but elegantly expressed, 
and accompanied with a most graceful 
gesture—I must not omit to mention, 
that the expences incurred on this oc- 
casion amounted to fifteen sous (7 4d.) 
which included the hire of three chairs. 
I have not unfrequently taken a part 
in similar scenes at our English fairs, 
and I have seen many an expression 
of genuine and innocent enjoyment, 
and much lightness of step and heart ; 
this, however, was mingled with so 
much boisterous mirth, perpetual strug- 
gle for precedence, and noisy efforts of 
vulgarity as to spoil the harmony and 
disturb the general tranquility. “W hat?” 
asks a writer, who has favoured the 
world with some amusing sketches of 
in and about the French capital, 
‘would a Sunday’s hop be, composed 
of the inhabitants of St. Giles’s and 
Bermondsey, or of Wapping and the 
Burrough?” The majority of this as- 
semblage was composed of individuals 
of this class, and yet nothing escaped 
them that could either offend the eye 
or ear of the. most refined visitor. In 
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short, at the shrine of gallantry, a 
Frenchman, whatever may be his rank 
in life, makes, with few exceptions, 
every due sacrifice: he forsakes his 
ribaldry, bis oaths, his intemperance, 
and even his vulgarity of mien, in the 
presence of a female. ‘There were no 
boozing or liquor shops to be seen, nor 
did I even observe one single instance 
of indulgence in the luxury of a pipe 
or cigar. Give a Frenchman his glass 
of lemonade or eau sucré, and his de- 
sires with respect to refreshing bever- 
age appeer satisfied ; on this occasion 
the itinerant limonadiers mustered nu- 
merously, and were fully occupied in 
dealing out their meagre potations 
from the portable reservoirs suspended 
to their shoulders. 

Night rapidly drawing its veil over 
this mirthful assemblage, compelled us 
reluctantly to withdraw from its fasci- 
nations, and enables me now to release 
my readers from a scene, which, how- 
ever inspiring in reality, I fear he has 
long since thought sufficiently weari- 
some upon paper. [I shall take leave, 
however, to suggest before parting, 
that one day employed in examining 
the peculiarities and characteristics 
which such a festival cannot fail to de- 
velop, is worth a whole month spent 
in traversing the streets of the capital. 

The contrasts which an unpreju- 
diced Englishman is occasionally led 
to draw with bis own countrymen, are 
not always flattering to their polish or 
urbanity. Comparisons are at all 
times odious, but while we are careful 
to show the follies and vices of our 
light hearted neighbours, for heaven’s 
sake let us not be slow to appreciate as 
well as imitate their excellehces. 

Reprove me not for my want of na- 
tional pride, my honest friend Buu, 
for I love thy many virtues, thy inde- 
pendent spirit, and thy downright siv- 
cerity, and it is for the love] bear thee, 
that I would fain see thee profit by 
hints intended for thy benefit, for, 
«____ thou hast need of discipline and art 
To give thee what politer France receives 

From nature’s bounty—that humane address, 
And sweetness, without which no pleasure is, 


Tn converse, either starv’d by cold reserve, 
Or flush’d with fierce dispute, a senseJess broil.” 
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ANECDOTES OF THE PRESENT DAU- 
PHIN. 

The Dauphin has from his infancy 
shown himself to be good, modest, stu- 
dious. The admirable remark that he 
made, when a boy, to Suffren, when 
the latter was presented to him at Ver- 
sailles, on his return from the Eastern 
seas, is not yet forgotten, The Duke 
d’Angouleme had at the time a Plu- 
tarch in his hand: “ I was reading the 
history of a hero,” exclaimed the 
young Prince, embracing Suffren ; “ I 
now see one.” Henry the Fourth, 
when a child could not have said a 
better thing. 

When the Sovereigns of Europe, 
whose thrones were all menaced with 
destruction, combined against the op- 
pressor of nations, and Buonaparte 
fell, the Duke d’Angouleme was at 
Bourdeaux, that loyal city, which had 
opened its gates to him on the 12th of 
March. “God be praised!” cried the 
Prince, “ there will be no further effu- 
sion of French blood.” A great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Bourdeaux so- 
licited the honour of being presented to 
him. It had been thought necessary 
to place at the head of the list the per- 
sons most qualified by their titles and 
birth. “ Let the list be re-modelled 
in alphabetical order,” said his Royal 
Highness ; “ since the 12th of March 
everybody is noble at Bourdeaux.” 

When his Royal Highness repaired 
to the South, by order of the King, in 
consequence of the disturbances which 
took place at the end of the year 1815, 
the following were the noble expres- 
sions which he addressed to the presi- 
dent of the consistory of the reformed. 
church at Nismes: ‘ No doubt preju- 
dices have been instilled into your 
mind against me, You have probably 
been told that I do not love you. Cer- 
tainly I am a good Catholic ; but I can 
never forget that the most illustrious of 
my ancestors was a Protestant.” 

Two days after the capture of the 
Trocadero, while the regiments who 
had shared in that glorious enterprize 
were passing in review before the 
Duke d’Angouleme, some of the sol- 
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diers called out, “ Is the prince satisfi- 
ed with us?” My friends,” replied 
his Royal Highness, “I was goin 
to. ask you if you were satisfied wit 
me.” 

One day the Duke, incognito, was 
inspecting the quarters established in 
the suburbs of Andujar. In a narrow 
shed he observed an old soldier of the 
guard lying on a truss of straw. His 
Royal Highness approached him, and 
striking him lightly on the shoulder, 
said, “ Comrade, pray make a little 
room.” With great pleasure,” re- 
plied the soldier, drawing back; 
“there was straw enough for two.” 
His Royal Highness lay down, and 
soon fell into a profound sleep. An 
instant after the soldier wakened thor- 
oughly. His astonishment and delight 
on discovering that it was the royal 
generalissimo who reposed by his 
side, may be easily conceived. After 
having covered his Royal Highness 
with his cloak, he mounted guard over 
him; and never was a post of honour 
filled with greater zeal, or a more no- 
ble pride. 


TOPHAM, THE STRONG MAN. |. _. 
The most extraordinary instance of 
human strength recorded in modern 
times, is that of Thomas Topham, a 
man who kept a_public-house at Is- 
lington. Mr. Hutton, in his history of 
Derby, gives this account of him :— 
He performed surprising feats of 
strength—as breaking a broomstick of 
the first magnitude by striking it 
against his bare arm, lifting two hogs- 
heads of water, heaving his horse over 
the turnpike gate, carrying the beam 
of a house as a soldier carries his fire- 
lock, &c. When this Second Samson 
appeared at Derby as a performer in 
public, at a shilling each, upon appli- 
cation to Alderman Cooper for leave to 
exhibit, the magistrate was surprised 
at the feats he proposed, and as his ap- 
pearance was like that of other men, 
he requested him to strip, that he 
might examine whether he was ‘made 
like them’; but he was found to be ex- 
tremely muscular. What were hol- 
lows under the arms and hams of oth- 
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ers, were filled up with ligaments in 
him. 

He appeared nearly five feet ten, 
turned of thirty, well made, but nothing 
singular; he walked with a small 
limp. He had formerly laid a wager, 
the usual decider of disputes, that three 
horses could not draw him from a post 
which he should clasp with his feet ; 
but the driver giving them a sudden 
lash, turned them aside, and the unex- 
pected jerk had broke his thigh. 

The performances of this wonderful 
man, in whom were united the strength 
ef twelve, were, rolling up a pewter 
dish of seven pounds as a man rolls up 
a sheet of paper; holding a pewter 
quart at arm’s length, and squeezing 
the sides together like an egg-shell ; 
lifting two hundred weight with his 
little finger, and moving it gently over 
his head. The bodies he touched seem- 
ed to have lost their powers of gravita- 
tion. He also broke a rope fastened 
to the floor, that would sustain twenty 
hundred weight ; lifted an oak table six 
feet long with his teeth, though half a 
hundred weight was hung to the ex- 
tremity ; a piece of leather was fixed 
to one end for his teeth to hold, two of 
the feet stood upon his knees, and he 
raised the end with the weight higher 
than that in his mouth. He took Mr. 
Chambers, Vicar of All Saints, whu 
weighed twenty-seven stone, and rais- 
ed him with one hand. His head be- 
ing laid on one chair, and his feet on 
another, four people, (fourteen stone 
each) sat upon his body, which he 
heaved at pleasure. He struck a 
round bar of iron, one inch diameter, 

inst his naked arm, and at one 
stroke bent it like a bow. Weakness 
and feeling seemed fled together. 


Being a master of music, he enter- 
tained the company with Mad Tom. 
I heard him sing a solo to ‘the organ 
in St. Werburgh’s church, then the 
only one in Derby; but though he 
might perform with judgment, yet the 
voice, more terrible than sweet, scarce- 
ly seemed human. Though of a pa- 
cific temper, and with the appearance 
of a gentleman, yet he was liable to 
the insults of the rude. The ostler at 
the Virgin’s Inn, where he resided, 
having given him disgust, he took one 
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of the kitchen spits from the mantel- 
piece, and bent it round his neck like 
a handkerchief; but as he did not 
chuse to tuck the ends in the ostler’s 
bosom, the cumbrous ornament excited 
the laugh of the company till he conde- 
scended to untie his iron cravat. Had 
he not abounded with good nature, the 
men might have been in fear for the 
safety of their persons, and the women 
for that of their pewter shelves, as he 
could instantly roll up both. One 
blow from his fist would for ever have 
silenced those heroes of the Bear-gar- 
den, Johnson and Mendoza. 

At the time of his death, which hap- 
pened 10th August, 1749, he kepta 
public-house Hog-lane, Shoreditch. 
Having, two days before, a quarrel 
with his wife, he stabbed her in the 
breast, and immediately gave himself 
several wounds which proved fatal to 
him, but his wife recovered. 


MUNGO PARK. 

The Glasgow Courier gives the fol- 
lowing communication respecting this 
ill-fated traveller, from notes made in 
1822. ‘ Duncanno, a negro,was born 
at Birnie Yaourie. He was in the 
Pass about to be mentioned, to sell 
collas,when he was seized by the Fou- 
lahs, carried off as a slave, and after- 
wards taken to the Gold Coast, where 
he was shipped on board a Portuguese 
vessel, and carried to Bahia, where he 
remained three years. He was em- 
ployed in a Portuguese slave ship as a 
seaman, and returned to Africa in her, 
during Governor Maxwell’s residence 
onthe coast. Duncanno states, that 
he was in his native country, Birnie 
Yaourie, sixteen years ago (1808), 
when Mr. Park arrived there in a ca- 
noe with two masts ; no persons land- 
ed. ‘The canoe continued her course 
down the river, with the travellers in 

her. The king of Yaourie, aware of 
their danger, sent off eight canoes af- 
ter them to warn them of it, and in 
one of the canoes was sent a red cow, 
intended as a present to the white men. 
Mr. Park did not communicate with 
them, but continued sailing onwards. 
The canoes followed, and at last Mr. 
Park, probably dreading hostile inten- 
tions, fired upon them, but fortunately 
did not kill any one. The canoes re- 
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turned, but the king, anxious for the 
safety of the travellers, again sent peo- 
ple to proceed after them, requesting 
them to stop, and he would send peo- 
ple to show them the safe and proper 
passage in the channel of the river. 
The messengers however, could not 
overtake them. Park continued his 
voyage, till the vessel got amongst 
the rocks off Boussa, and was, in con- 
sequence, “ broke.” Birnie Yaourie is 
in Houssa, but Boussa is not. The lat- 
ter isin the country called Burgoo. 
Birnie Yaourie is by land distant one 
day’s journey from Boussa; but by 
water one day anda half. Duncanno 
described the place or pass where the 
canoe was broke, to be like the cata- 
racts in our mountains. The water 
ran with great force. The canoe was 
carried rapidly along, and before they 
-could perceive their imminent danger, 
it struck with violence on some rocks 
and was dashed to pieces. The people 
of Boussa stood upon the rocks project- 
ing into the river, desirous if possible, 
to afford the white men assistance : but 
the catastrophe was so sudden, and the 
violence of the stream so great, that 
they could not reach them. The 
break of the river on the rocks is des- 
cribed as dreadful, the whirlpools form- 
ed appalling, and the agitation of the 
waters so great, as almost to raise the 
canoe on its end, and precipitate its 
stem forwards into the gulfs below it. 
At the moment the vessel struck, Mr. 
Park had something in his hand, 
which he threw into the water, just as 
the vessel appeared to be going to piec- 
es. ‘The “ water was too bad,” so ag- 
itated that he could not swim, and he 
was seen to sink init. There were 
“plenty” of other white men in the 
canoe, all of whom were drowned, 
The river there is as broad as from Le 
Fevre Point to Tagrin Point, Sierra 
Leone, or above four miles, There 
was a black man,a slave, who was 
saved. from the canoe. This black 
man spoke the Foulah language, and 
was a slavetoa Foulah man. When 
Duncanno left Yaourie, this man was 
still in Boussa ; but he knows nothizig 
more of him. Duncanno asserted 
positively that no person from Park’s 
vessel landed at Birnie Yaourie,that the 
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black was the only individual saved, 

and that that man only was left at 

Boussa. The people of Boussa went 

in canoes to this “ bad place” in the 

river, where Park’s vessel was broken, 
and where he was drowned, and some 
expert divers dived into the stream and 
picked up twelve pistols and two long 
musquets, “ Plenty of people” went 
from Birnie Yaourie to Boussa to see 
the wreck, after the king of Boussa had 
sent to the king of Yaourie to inform 
him of the disaster. Park informed 
the black man who was in the boat, 
that in a week or two he should carry 
him with the canoe into a “ great 
ocean,” where the water was salt !” 

PRINCE METTERNICH. 

A Tour in Germany and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian 
Empire, in the Years 1820, 1821 
and 1822. 2 vols. 12me. 

There is a great deal of ability in 
these volumes, and what is more te 
the purpose, at the present day, of 
amusement. The writer appears te 
be one of those well-informed persons, 
who make the best use of their eyes, 
ears, and time, during their travels, 
and who have the tact of selecting 
what is likely. to prove interesting té 
their .untravelled countrymen. The 
opinions which he has formed, appear 
on the whole to be fair énough, though, 
here and there we trace a little dread 
of liberalism. ‘The most interesting 
portions of his tour are, perhaps, those 
in which he has given an account of 
the German Universities, and of the 
state of society in Vienna. Nothing 
more lamentable can be imagined than 
the laxity of morals, nothing more 
detestable than the system of espio- 
nage existing in that metropolis. The 
worst symptom of all is, the content- 
ment of the people under such cir- 
cumstances. If the administration of 
Metternich fails to rouse the spirit of 
the Austrian, to what will they not 
submit? Our readers will, perhaps, 
be gratified with the following per- 
trait of this statesman. 

‘“‘ At the head of the ministry, stands 
despotic the Chancellor of State 
Prince Metternich, the most pes | 
individual in Europe who not 
wear a crown. A private nobleman 
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from the banks of the Rhine, whose 
most celebrated vineyard has been 
bestowed on him by the grateful mon- 
archs for whom he laboured ; he has 
raised himself to be absolute master 
of the empire, firmly rooted in the 
confidence of his master, unwilling to 
bear a rival near the throne, but nei- 
ther liked nor admired by the people. 
When I first saw him in the ball-room 
at Baden, he was sitting by the Court 
but yet alone. He was dressed in 
a plain suit of black, for it was the 
mourning for the late Queen of Eng- 
land. His eyes were fixed on the 
floor, as if in deep thought, except 
when they glanced up to follow the 
fair Countess A who was flying 
round the ball in the waltz. His 
appearance has nothing striking or 
commanding. He is of middling stat- 
ure, rather meagre than otherwise, but 
altogether a handsome man. His 
countenance is pale ; his large broad 
brow is marked with what seem to be 
the wrinkles of cunning, rather than 
the furrows of thought: his smile a 
pears to be so habitual, that it has 
scarcely any character, except when 
it is satirical, His manners are po- 
lite and conciliating, for he is through 
and through a man of the world. He 
possesses in a high degree the power 
of concealing his own sentiments, and 
a coolness which keeps him clear of all 
embarrassment.” 


NEW OPERATION ON URINARY CALCULI. 

The Ann. de Chemie contains a re- 
port from M. Percy, of the following 
operation for breaking down and ex- 
pelling calculi:—A_ straight sound, 
make of silver, containing a smaller 
sound sliding within it. ‘Te smaller 
sound near its inner extremity is divid- 
ed into three arms, which spring open 
when they pass through the end of the 
exterior sound, forming a kind of spring 
foreceps. Through the inner tube, a 
steel rod, having a saw, a file, ora 
knife, at the extremity, is made to slide 
with ease. The instrument being in- 
serted through the uretha into the blad- 
der, the inner sound is moved about 
until the forceps grasps a portion 
of calculus ; when the operator, 
by partially withdrawing the inner 
sound, closes the forceps firmly on the 
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stone; in which situation, the saw, 
drill, or file is made to act on it until 
it becomes broken down in smaller 
pieces—the fragments of which are sub- 
sequently ejected by the urine, aided 
by a copious injection of warm water 
to facilitate the discharge. Although 
there must be considerable delicacy re- 
quired, and some degree of hazard at- 
tending this mode of operating, yet M. 
Percy relates three cases, in which it 
was attended with complete success. 
The first, a man thirty-two years of 
age, underwent the operation three 
times before the stone was completely 
removed, and was so little incommod- 
ed as to be capable of walking to the 
house of the operator. The second 
instance—a small stone was _ broken 
down and ejected, leaving for its nv- 
cleus “a white kidney-bean !” In 
the third case, a stone as large asa 
pigeon’s egg, was completely broken 
down, and discharged. 


THE LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 
From the notes and tones of our do- 
mestic fowl alone we could produce a 
variety of instances to show that they 
are adapted and directed to particular 
occasions, all expressive of and work- 
ing toa meaning and anend. We 
might dwell upon the difference of 
their tones or vocal sounds when they 
come cheerily forth at early morn, 
themselves gay, humble, and sprightly, 
like itself ; and the drawling gravity 
of their notes suited to the loiter and 
slowness of their step, when day is 
drawing toa close, and they are saun- 
termg in the direction of their dormi- 
tory and their perch. As the air, ac- 
tivity, and gaiety of morn were greet- 
ed with their poor but best music, in 
brisk and flippant salutation, so are 
their retiring notes expressive of the 
quietude and composure of the even- 
ing hour : their farewel requiem to the 
day. It was the observation. of Dr. 
Jenner, that the songs of birds’varied 
in character with the varying season of 
the year. The most familiar instance 
was the robin. Spring and autumn 
afforded, of course, the most favoura- 
ble specimens of the justness of his ob- 
servation, by exhibiting the lovely song 
of this bird at its greatest distances ; 
comprehending also its different grada- 
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tions of composition and character of 
touch, from brilliant sprightliness to 
the graver notes of ‘ lengthened sweet- 
ness long drawn out.’ But this saga- 
cious observer of nature applied a 
similar remark to all song birds. 


REVELATIONS OF THE DEAD-ALIVE. 

This volume shows considerable 
power of thought on a variety of sub- 
jects; on literature, the fine arts, and 
many abstract questions. ‘The idea, 
too, of the story is good ; but the exe- 
cution falls somewhat short of the con- 
ception. It is founded on an anec- 
dote, related by Dr. Cheyne, of an in- 
dividual who had the power of dying 
at will for a certain number of hours. 
The tale is sufficiently curious to be 
repeated : 

“He (the patient) could die when 
he pleased: and yet, by an effort, or 
somehow, he could come to life again. 
He insisted so much upon our seeing 
the trial made, that we were forced to 
comply. We all three felt his pulse : 
first, it was distinct, through small and 
thready, and his heart had its usual 
beating. He composed himself on his 
back, and lay in a still posture for 
some time. While I held his right 
hand, Dr. Baynard lay his hand on his 
heart, and Mr. Skrine held a clear 
looking-glass to his mouth. I felt his 
pulse sink gradually, until at last I 
could not feel any by the most ex- 
act and nice touch. Dr. Baynard could 
not feel the least motion in his heart, 
nor Mr. Skrine perceive the least sort 
of breath on the bright mirror he held 
to his mouth. Then each of us, by 
turns, examined his arm, heart, and 
breath ; bat could not, by the nicest 
scrutiny, discover the least symptoms 
of life in him. We reasoned a long 
time about this odd appearance as well 
as we could; and finding he still con- 
tinued in that condition, we began to 
conclude that he had indeed carried 
the experiment too far; and at last we 
were satisfied that he was actually 
dead, and were just ready to leave 
him. Bynine o’clock in the morning, 
in autumn, as we were going away, 
we observed some motion about his 
body, and, upon examination, found 
his pulse and the motion of his heart 
gradually returning : he began to 
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breathe gently and speak softly. We 
were all astonished, to the last degree, 
at this unexpected "change ; and after 
some further conversation with him, 
and with ourselves, went away fully 
satisfied as to all the particulars of 
this fact, but not able to form any ra- 
tional scheme how to account for it.” 
On this strange anecdote, the Reve- 
lations of the Dead Alive are founded ; 
but the author carries this idea much 
farther than Dr. Cheyne. He _ sup- 
poses that, for every day his hero lies 
in this trance of death, he lives through 
a year of futurity in vision; but, un- 
like other visions, things are presented 
with all the vividness and determination 
of real life. The object, therefore,of the 
sleeper is, to prolong his trance as 
much as possible ; and the only obsta- 
cle to its duration is in the natural 
cravings for hunger. At last he finds 
a remedy for this in the writings of 
Humboldt, from whom he learns that 
the Ottomans subsist for months to- 
gether on one good meal of a peculiar 
kind of clay. Accordingly he visits 
the savages, purchases the requisite 
food, and lying down on the heights of 
a giant-tree, he swallows the clay, and 
gives himself up to death. His trance 
lasts for one hundred and ninety- 
nine days and a quarter; and for 
every day he runs through a year of 
futurity. But in this respect he has 
not shown much invention, as he only 
shows this futurity in #ts thoughts and 
opinions of the present: he seldom 
ventures to show the actual state of the 
time to come, and when he does, he 
evinces a small portion of imagination. 
On the other hand, his language is 
powertul, his ideas original, and his 
work by no means belongs to the com- 
mon order of every-day publications. 


FOSSIL BONES. 

Whilst learned men are engaged in 
discussions upon the pretended fossil 
man, the Lyonese have just discover- 
ed, not far from their wie! a real fos- 
sil ‘elephant, i in ground which had not 
till now been dug up. M. Bretin, Di- 
rector of the Royal Veterinary School, 
has visited the openings,and ascer- 
tained thatthe petrified bones found 
therein have really belonged to an 
elephant. The less learned persons 
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of the neighbourhood believed them to 
be the bones of a giant, others of a 
mammoth ; while amateurs of histori- 
cal memorials consider them as the re- 
mains of one of the elephants of Han- 
nibal’s army ; but the learned writer 
who gave, in the Gazette de Lyon, the 
details of this discovery, traces the or- 
igin of this skeleton to the revolutions 
of the globe, anterior to all the docu- 
ments of antiquity. ‘The excavations 
are still carried on. Amongst the ele- 
phant bones have also been found some 
bones of the ox. 
RUBENS. 

Rubens, as is well known, first saw 
the light in Cologne; and in Star- 
street (says a correspondent who has 
lately visited that city,) a name hap- 
pily auguring the advent of that lumi- 
nary, destined to shine with so emi- 
nent a lustre in the hemisphere of art. 
The house is a spacious mansion, and 
at present converted into what is here 
called a “ Wine House ;” where the 
Colonians, after the business of the day, 
congregate to sip a glass of rhenish, or 
wash down with a flask of beer the 
fumes of the eternal pipe, which toa 
German seems as necessarily the appen- 
dage of his mouth, as his coat is of his 
back. On each side of the street door, 
and fixed in the wall, isa black mar- 
ble tablet, bearing gilt lettered inscrip- 
tions in the German language, from the 
pen of Professor Walrof. One records 
the birth, parentage, and other parti- 
culars relating to the illustrious artist; 
the other informs us that in this house 
Mary of Medicis, the queen of Henry 
IV. found a refuge from the persecu- 
tions of her enemies, after the tragical 
death of the king, and was conducted 
thither by Rubens himself. On the 
wall of the entrance passage are paint- 
ed in large characters these latin verses, 
which are also by the venerable and 
accomplished Professor : 


“ Spectator vario Domus hac distinguitur Astro 
Nascitur heic Rubens huc Medicza fugit 

Sed qui Reigine Patrium Donaret Apellem 
Ingemuit Profuge fata Suprema Locus.” 


MURIATIC ACID IN THE S'TOMACH. 

The Annals of Philosophy contain 
avaluable notice from Mr, Children 
on the chemical nature of the acid 
found inthe human stomach. The 
distressing disorder of the digestive 
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function, termed dyspepsia, has been 
commonly ascribed to the prevalence 
of acetous acid in the stomach ; but 
for the purpose of determining the 
point, and consequently for adminis- 
tering such antidotes as the improved 
state of medical science might suggest, 
Dr. Prout last year made some experi- 
ments on the acid ejected from the 
stomach, and found it to be the muri- 
atic acid, and not the acetous. Mr. 
Children says ;-—“* An acquaintance of 


‘mine, who occasionally sufiers severely 


from dyspepsia, and was somewhat 
sceptical as to Dr. Prout’s conclusions, 
lately requested me to examine the 
fluid ejected from his stomach during 
a violent dyspeptic paroxysm the day 
before, with the view of ascertaining 
the nature of the free acid it contained. 
The fluid which had been thrown 
from the stomach in the morning 
fasting, when filtered, was perfectly 
transparent and nearly colourless: 
it gave a decided red tint to litmus 
paper. I distilled about six ounces of 
it almost to dryness, at a gentle heat, 
receiving the product in three separate 
equal portions. One-half of each por- 
tion was treated with nitrate of silver. 
The first had no effect on litmus pa- 
per, and scarcely gave the slightest 
cloud with the test. ‘The second be- 
came slightly clouded by the test, but 
was equally without any action on the 
blue paper. The third portion red- 
dened the paper strongly, and produc- 
ed an abundant dense cloud, when I 
dropped into it the nitrate of silver, 
and a pretty copious precipitate col- 
lected at the bottom of the tube. ‘The 
remaining half of the third portion 
was evaporated by a gentle heat to 
about half a fluid drachm. The pre- 
cipitate which a drop of it placed on 
a slip of glass, occasioned with a drop 
of nitrate of silver, was insoluble in 
nitric acid, and perfectly soluble in 
ammonia; another drop, similarly 
treated with muriate of barytes, gave 
no precipitate nor cloud. The re- 
mainder was neutralized with pure 
ammonia, farther evaporated, and 
poured on a slip of glass, when it af- 
forded a multitude of well-defined 
crystals of muriate of ammonia. The 
presence of free muriatic acid in the 
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ejected fluid from the stomach, and 
consequently Dr. Prout’s conclusions, 
seem thus to be fully confirmed by 
the preceding experiments.” Hence 
we have the means pointed out of 
greatly mitigating, if not actually re- 
moving, the distressing complaints of 


this class by the neutralizing agency 
of the alkalies. 


FRENCH ANECDOTE. 

In the reign of Louis IX. when, not- 
withstanding the virtues of the mon- 
arch, the people were in abject slave- 
ry to the higher orders, the followin 
occurrence took place, which is relat- 
ed by Joinville in a manner that shows 
he considered it a very amusing cir- 
cumstance. Count Henri de Cham- 
pagne going to mass, found on the 
steps of the church a poor chevalier on 
his knees, who said to him “ My lord 
count, I entreat you, in the name of 
heaven, to give me something with 
which I may marry off my two davgh- 
ters; for I am destitute of all means 
for that purpose.’ Artand de No- 
gent, a rich merchant, who was behind 
the count, remarked to the chevalier, 
“ You do wrong in asking my lord for 
any thing, for he has given away so 
much that he has nothing left to give.” 
The count, hearing this turned towards 
Artand, * Villain!” cried he, “ you 
are in the wrong, to say I have nothing 
left to give, while I have you; and l 
will give youto him. Here,chevalier, 
I give and guarantee him to you!” 
The poor chevalier, not at all surpris- 
ed, seized on Artand firmly by the 
collar, telling him that he would not 
let him go, without some arrangement ; 
and the merchant was compelled to 
pay five hundred livres by way of ran- 
som ! 


TYPOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITY. 

The old expression of ‘“‘ Homer in a nut- 
shell,” is become ‘no longer wonderful. 
Shakspeare’s Plays, in a small foolscap 
Svo. volume, seemed almost to fix the limit 
of fine printing ; but even Mr. Whitting- 
ham’'s efforts are surpassed by M. Jules Di- 
dot. Heis now printing an edition of the 
French Poets in one volume 8vo,!! price 
oue hundred francs. Four pounds for an 
8vo. volume without plates is, we believe, 
the highest price ever heard of; yet what 
amateur of French poetry would not give 4. 
for an uniform edition of all the best au- 
thors. The volume will contain about 
1400 pages printed on very thin vellum 
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paper, royal 8vo. in two columns, in a dia 
mond letter. The execution of the part we 
have seen is exquisite, and may be reckon- 
ed amongst the finest chef-d’ceavre of typo- 


graphy. 


_ IMPROVEMENTS. 

Some leading capitalists have lately taken 
into consideration the utility of enlarging 
and deepening the present line of canal 
between Portsmouth and London, so as to 
render it a ship canal. The practicability, 
as well as the immense advantages of such 
an undertaking, are apparent; for if it 
were carried into effect, the present delays 
and risks of a circuitous coasting and 
Channel navigation would be completely 
avoided by a safe and ready communica- 
tion. ; 

A rail-road between Liverpool and Man- 
chester has been projected; the distance 
is 33 1-16th miles. The surveys are nearly 
completed. Independent of the great bene- 
fits which the commercial interest will 
derive from the project, both as regards 
time and cheapness, the landed interest in 
the vicinity of the line, will derive very 
great bercfit. The public in general enter- 
tain wrong impressions respecting rail- 
roads: they never hear them mentioned 
without referring to such as are seen in 
the neighbourhood of coal pits and stone 
quarries. But such improvements have 
taken place, that they are no longer the 
same thing. Besides which, a rail-road 
without a locomotive engine, is something 
like a cart without a horse, a trade without 
profit, or a canal without water. 

The riband-manufacture of Coventry and 
neighbourhood is in a more flourishing state 
at the present season than has ever been 
remembered ; as an adequate supply for 
the demand cannot be produced, which has 
caused a general advance in wages through- 
out the trade, and a trifling one also in 
manufactured stock. Silks have risen very 
considerably in price, with an expectation 
of an additional advance, in consequence of 
the unprecedented consumption leaving the 
market enusually bare. 

It is in contemplation to form a Joint 
Stock Company for the construction of a 
railway between London and Edinburgh, 
for the conveyance of goods and passen- 
gers; the propelling power to be locomotive 
and stationary steam-engines, It is under- 
stood that the distance between these two 
places may be reduced to about 340 miles, 
and if the same rate of trav@jling be adopt- 
ed on this road as is propo or the Liver- 
pool and Birmingham railway, namely, 
eight miles an hour for goods, and twelve 
miles an hour for passengers, the time of 
conveyance between these two places will 
be reduced to forty-three and twenty-nine 
hours respectively. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The New Academy in Edinburgh was 
opened on the Ist of October. About 400 
boys were assembled. Sir W. Scott first 
rose and addressed the meeting in an elo- 
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quent and liberal speech. He dilated on 
the advantages of a good education, and 
touched upon the leading features of the 
institution. Sir Walter particularly noticed 
the intention of making the Greek language 
a principal study there; and alluded to 
the present struggle between the Greeks 
and the Barbarians in terms which were 
greeted with high applause. The institu- 
tion commences under the most flattering 
prospects. 


Impromptu, on seeing an Accident on a new Mac- 
adamized Pavement. 
“ Your roads are not level,” said a fellow one day, 
As crossing o’er Bridge-street he happened to 
fall ; 
“ Oh, leave it to Time,” said M’Adam, “I pray :” 
“ Ah, indeed,” said the man, “ Time will level 
us all.” 


A new clock is in progress for St. Paul's 
Church, London. The vestrymen of the 
church have it in contemplation to intro- 
duce gas, and an illuminated face, so as to 
give to the neighbourhood the full advan- 
tage of this desirable object by night, as 
well as by day. 


ANTI-ANIMAL-EATING SECT. 

A new Society of Christians has been 
formed at Manchester, who profess, as one 
of their leading tenets, so abstain wholly 
from animal food, and to live entirely on 
vegetables. They have for some time rig- 
idly followed this practice, and though it 
is expressly founded on their literal inter- 
pretation of the command thou shalt not 
kill, yet the medical effects have confirmed 
one fact long disputed in the physiology— 
viz. that man can be sustained in robust 
health better on vegetable and farinaceous 
diet than on flesh. The whole of that nu- 
merous Society now exist on vegetables, 
and enjoy the most perfect health and 
strength. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

L. E. L. the fair authoress of the Impro- 
visatrice, has in the press the Troubadour, 
the Spanish Maiden, and other Poems. 

The Remains and Memoir of the late 
Rey. Charles Wolfe, A.B. Curate of Don- 
oughmore, author of the Poem on the 
“« Burial of Sir John More,’* will, we are 
informed, be printed from the author’s own 
manuscripts, under the care of the Rev. J. 
A. Rupell, M.A. Chaplain tothe Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. They will contain the 
author’s poetical pieces, &c. and a selection 
from his Sern#~ns, and be comprised in 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Two volumes of the poetical works of 
Mr. Henry Neele are said to be in the 
press, and a third volume preparing. 

Mr. Arrowsmith intends to publish, early 
in the ensuing year (prefaced by a portrait 
of his late Father,) a set of “ Outlines of 
the World,” illustrated in 45 Maps of its 
various countries, on which their principal 


* This poem, about which so much has been 
said, first appeared in a Derry Newspaper. 
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post-roads and statistical divisions, as well 
as their most interesting physical features, 
wiil be carefully delineated. Size of the 
plates 12 inches by 9. 


Our neighbours the French, if they are 
a century behind us in the magnitude of 
commercial enterprizes, have often of late 
taken the lead of us in immense literary en- 
terprizes. Collections of one hundred 
volumes are subscribed for as readily as 
works of only two or three volumes. Five 
or six editions of Voltaire and Rousseau 
issue from the press every year. M. Lefevre 
is publishing at the same time a splendid 
edition of the French Classics, in 100 
volumes royal Svo. and a miniature edition 
of 50 volumes in 32mo. Mr. Panckoucke 
subscribed 5000 of his Dictionary of Medi- 
cine, in 60 volumes ; and he is now prioting 
a collection which will reach several hun- 
dred volumes, under the title of Transla- 
tions of all the Greek, Latin, Italian, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, &c. Classics. 


Two peasants of Macerata-fetta, near 
Fort Leo, in digging a pit, at the beginning 
of May, discovered something concealed 
below the surface. They informed their 
master, who immediately came to the spot, 
with three friends anda smith. With great 
difficulty they raised from the grounda 
brass chest bound with iron. The smith 
opened it, and they found in it the follow- 
ing valuable articles ;—many reds and ves- 
sels of gold ; a crown ornamented with dia- 
monds ; a great quantity of female orna- 
ments ; cloths of amianthus, with borders 
embroidered in gold; gold candlesticks, 
with ancient inscriptions, &c. The chest is 
five feet long, two broad, and two anda 
half deep. Some persons conjecture that 
these jewels may have belonged to Beren- 
gar, Duke of Ivea, and King of Italy, who, 
in his war with the Emperor Otho [. fortifi- 
ed bimself with his Queen Gilda, on the cele- 
brated rock of St. Leo, where he was be- 
sieged, and, together with his consort, fell 
into the hands of Otho, who sent them both 
to Germany. 

NEW WORKS. 

Journal Anecdotique de Madame Cam- 
pan, 8vo. 12s.—-Scott’s Winter Tales, royal 
18mo. 9s.—The Writer's Clerk, 3 vols. 
1Zmo. 21s.—The Hermit in Italy, 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s—Dibdin’s Comic Tales, f.cap 
Svo. 7s.—Watt’s Remarkable Events, 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Smith’s Art of Drawing, 8vo. 12s. 
—Maxwell’s Beauties of Ancient History, 
8vo. 8s—The Edinburgh Review, No. 81, 
6s—Colo’s Bibliographical Tour from 
Scarborough to the Library of a Philobi- 
blist, 8vo. 8s.; large paper, 12s —Halkett's 
Notes on the North American Indians, 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—Noble on the Plenary Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, Svo. 13s.—Pit- 
man’s Course of Sermons, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 
—More’s Spirit of Prayer, f.cap Svo. 6s.— 
Holderness’ Manual of Devotion, 12mo. 4s. 
—The Mystery of Godliness, 12mo. 4s.— 
Forsyth’s Medical Dietcticon, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
—Brown on Cholera in British India, 8vo. 











